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Tue following letter was politely 
conveyed to us by a gentleman of 
high official station, with a testimony 
that the writer, who is known tous by 
name, is “ a most respectable Aime- 
rican episcopalian clergyman and dis- 
tinguished preacher.” Though wea- 
ried with matters of controversy on 
our own side of the Atlantic, and 
unwilling to make our pages a vehicle 
for the controversies of our neigh- 
bours, we think it right to admit 
the letter, which will both interest 
and inform our readers respecting 
the present circumstances of the 
Anglo-American Church. The tem- 
perate and conciliating line of al- 
lusion which we have felt it our 
duty and our wish to endeavour to 
adopt in reference to the discussions 
which, we are aware, agitate this 
our sister, or rather daughter, 
church, and our desire not to in- 
trude our remarks uncalled-for in 
the affairs of a distant snd inde- 
pendent community, have been at- 
tended, we are assured by various 
respectable American correspond- 
ents, with very useful and healing 
eflects among those transatlantic 
Episcopalians who honour our re- 
printed pages with their perusal. 
We are noi willing unnecessarily to 
forfeit our character as promoters of 
harmony ; but, as lovers of truth, 
we think it incumbent on us to 
admit the explanatory, or even con- 
tradictory, disclosures now before 
us, omitting only here and there a 
personal allusion not necessary to 
the discussion. We could not elide 
all the complimentary passages, 
without too great a mutilation of 
our correspondent’s letter. 
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LETTER FROM AN AMERICAN 
CLERGYMAN, ON THE EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


It is with the hope that, amidst 
the very numerous and worthy calls 
upon your attention by the valuable 
correspondents around you, a little 
time may perhaps be found for the 
humble approach of an unkuown 
Presbyter of a distant land, who 
feels acquainted and connected with 
you, by a long habit of receiving 
your instructioas, that I take the 
liberty of addressing you in the fol- 
lowing paper.— 

As we presume it is gratifying 
to the patrons of the Christian 
Observer, and as we know it must 
be encouraging to the friends of the 
pure and undefiled religion which it 
inculcates, that your work is circu- 
lated so extensively and valued so 
highly, not only among the Epis- 
copalians of America, but the pious 
and intelligent of other denomina- 
tions, so we confess it is a subject 
of increasing pleasure to the people 
of this country, that, among the 
friends of literature and religion 
in England, American  publica- 
tions are attracting an attention of 
growing respectfulness; so that 
the pages of many of your lite- 
rary and theological journals are 
not unfrequently devoted to the 
notice of works from the American 
press which have engaged the in- 
terest of our scientific or religious 
readers. Your late review of the 
character and sermons of our la- 
mented Dehon—while it did not 
hesitate to mark the subjects, in 
regard to which, we cannot help 
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agreeing with you, that heavenly- 
minded prelate was evidently erro- 
neous in his theological views—was 
so full of candid and liberal remark, 
and so teemed with Christian afiec- 
tion for those among us who love 
the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, 
and bore so plainly the evidence of 
a pervading desire tosay not a word 
that could tend in the least to ar- 
rest the progress of kind feelings 
between the people of our respective 
countries, as to strengthen very 
considerably those bonds of attach- 
ment which had already connected 
the Christian Observer and its nu- 
merous friends with the best feelings 
of our hearts. In connexion with 
these remarks, it may not be unim- 
portant to observe, that few papers 
have done more in their sphere of 
circulation to recommend the spirit 
of our English brethren, and te soft- 
en those feelings of asperity and un- 
kindness which unhappily have been 
too much excited between the advo- 
eates of the respective features of 
England and America, than the “Re- 
marks during a Journey through 
North America,” which have been 
published in some of the late Num- 
bers of the Christian Observer. 
They exhibit so much of intelligent 
and correct observation ; of kind, 
gentlemanly, and Christian spirit ; 
the view which they present of our 
country, and of the diversified 
manners, customs, and features of 
its population, is so candid and so 
true, as to place the “ remarks” 
in very honourable contrast with 
those tissues of low abuse, hireling 
calumnies, and most absurd mis- 
representations, with which so many 
pseudo tourists and jaundiced re- 
viewers, in England, have long en- 
deavoured to mislead the opinicns 
of their countrymen. I might ex- 
tend my observations upon this 
subject, to some useful purpose per- 
haps, were it not that another and 
more important business is the ob- 
ject of this paper. 
In the remarks which, from time 
to time, appear in your Numbers, 
we sometimes notice (what we have 





no great reason to wonder at) that 
the precise condition of the Epis. 
copal Church in the United States 
is not generally known among our 
transatlantic brethren. We might 
touch upon more particulars than 
one or two, in which a misapprehen- 
sion that deserves correction is per- 
ceived. But the remarks of your 
present correspondent will be con- 
fined to what may seem a very in- 
nocent and harmless mistake, but 
in our circumstances, as it some- 
times appears, is not altogether des. 
titute of evil tendency. You entertain 
an idea of the prevalence of some 
doctrines among us, which we do not 
desire to be, and which ought not to 
be, considered as specimens of the 
faith of the American churches; 
and you express an opinion of our 
harmony of sentiment and rapid 
advancement in the high-way of im- 
provement, which, though pleasing 
and complimentary, is too good for 
the truth, and has a tendency to 
make us contented with a condition 
which we believe, indeed, is very 
hopefully improving, but is yet in- 
ferior, humbling, and weak. 1 am 
led to send you a few lines on this 
subject, by a review in your Nun- 
ber for December 1822, of a Sermon 
on Regeneration, by Dr. Jarvis of 
Boston. At the beginning of the 
Review, we find that the Sermon 
is considered as assuming a higher 
importance, from its expressing (in 
the apprehension of the writer) the 
prevailing opinions of his brethren 
in this country. “ It thus affords 
us,” says the Review, “the oppor- 
tunity of observing the sentiments 
of a body of persons who, being 
unconnected with the parties which 
unhappily divide our EnglishChurch, 
may be considered in the light of 
umpires, rather than of disputants. 
An impartial opinion from such a 
body must always be important.” 
Now, sir, so far from the sermon ot * 
Dr. Jarvis being an expression of 
our prevailing opinions, its leading 
and characteristic idea, of the mean- 
ing of the Scriptural term Regenera- 
tion, is as new to the minds of Epis- 
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copalians here, as it can be to their 
brethren in England ; and with re- 
spect to the application which the 
author makes of his disputed term 
to the whole progress of religion in 
the heart and life, to the end of our 
earthly pilgrimage, I undertake to 
say, of a very large part of our 
clerical community, that they con- 
sider it an unwarranted attack upon 
an old and venerable term, which 
they cannot submit to without car- 
rying confusion into the meaning of 
the Scriptures, and perplexing the 
theology of our venerated fathers. 
They would still denominate that 
great and essential moral change 
which takes place in the heart, when 
the sinner is first turned from dark- 
ness to light, and from sin to God, 
by the term regeneration ; and would 
keep, for expressing the progress of 
holiness and the gradual destruction 
of the crucified, but not departed, 
corruptions of the converted heart, 
that well-known term sanctification, 
which the most respectable authori- 
tics have so long sanctioned. 

I never yet have seen a clergy- 
man who agreed substantially with 
the main idea which the sermon of 
Dr. Jarvis was intended to establish ; 
and I much question whether there 
are any among us, of respectable 
note for theological attainment, who 
are willing to say more in its re- 
commendation than you have done, 
that “‘the arguments of our author 
are highly deserving of atte.tion.” 
The sermon is satisfactory to nei- 
ther of those parties which, we re- 
gret to acknowledge, do here, as in 
England, divide our church in re- 
ference to the all-important subject 
of spiritual regeneration. It does 
not obtain the hearty suffrage of the 
advocates for baptismal regenera- 
tion, because it opposes the most 
favourite of their biblical interpre- 
tations, and refuses to consider the 
grace of the Holy Spirit as neces- 
sarily and invariably accompanying 
the outward administration of bap- 
tism. It is also unsatisfactory to 
the major'ty of the opponents of this 
creed, because, according to their 
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views of the style in which the great 
Scripture doctrine of the indispensa- 
ble necessity of “ a deep, pervading, 
abiding, spiritual change of heart” 
ought constantly to be preached, 
the manner in which the doctrine of 
regeneration is displayed in the 
sermon in question “is inadequate 
to the infinite importance of the 
souls of men, and the extreme 
danger of a formal, worldly, and 
lifeless Christianity ;” and there is a 
tendency in some of the ideas “ to 
a spiritual indifierence and self-con- 
fidence whichthe respected author 
would without doubt be among the 
first to deprecate.” They would have 
the infinite distance between all out- 
ward things—all ordinances, sacra- 
ments, ceremonies—and that inward 
and spiritual grace whereby the re- 
cipient dies unto sin and lives unto 
righteousness, more distinctly pro- 
claimed, more plainly pointed out, 
more peremptorily insisted on ; and 
they would have the influences of 
the Holy Spirit spoken of in a way 
far less calculated to impress the 
reader with the widely extended, but 
ruinous idea of the near approach of 
the confines of religion to the boun- 
daries of the world. 

You consider us as “ unconnect- 
ed with the parties which unhappily 
divide the English Church;” and 
you look on us as umpires rather 
than disputants in the controversies 
of those parties. It is most heartily 
to be wished that these compliments 
were merited. Unity of sentiment, and 
an agreement in favour of the vital 
doctrines of our religion, as taught in 
our Articles, Liturgy, and Homilies, 
and permit me to add, as explained 
and enforced in your own pages, are 
the subject of frequent and earnest 
prayer in the closet of many a mi- 
nister of Christ in the American 
Church. But that such unanimity 
does as yet prevail, or that any 
thing like it prevails, we cannot 
maintain, and we fee! constrained 
to deny, lest error should be ho- 
noured with a name so respectable 
as to lift its head above the reach 
of the improvement that is undoubt- 
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edly advancing. So far from being 
justly considered as umpires in the 
controversies, and unconnected with 
the parties, which at present agitate 
the English Church, we have to 
confess that there is not a party 
among the ranks of your clergy, in 
relation to points of theological dis- 
cussion, which has not its counter- 
part, in every important particular, 
among the clergy of America; and 
that the din and clash of those con- 
troversies which excite the most 
feeling in England are echoed back 
by combatants here, who are as 
eager and as obstinate as any in 
Christendom. We do not appear 
so often in the field; we do not 
thunder our volleys from the press 
and the pulpit so frequently as do 
some others; but our parties are 
plainly and regularly arrayed, and 
high authority and influence are 
here, as in England, enlisted in the 
struggle. Our church, indeed, with 
the exception of a few particulars, 
unconnected with theological doc- 
trine, isan exact miniature of yours. 

[ have already alluded to the con- 
troversy on the subject of baptismal 
regeneration. I know not that its 
condition here differs in the least 
from its state in England. There 
are some strenuous asserters of the 
broad doctrine of invariable neces- 
sary connexion between the admi- 
nistration of the ordinance of bap- 
tism, and the inward and moral 
influences of the Holy Ghost. I 
believe the characteristics of these 
persons, by which their style of 
preaching, and course of action, and 
ministerial usefulness may be dis- 
tinguished, are the same here as 
they are easily perceived to be 
every where else. For it is a strange 
anomaly of mind that can unite this 
meagre, lifeless notion of the great 
work of regeneration, with fervent 
zeal and faithful endeavours in the 
promotion of “ faith that worketh 
by love.” ‘The opinions upon this 
subject in the American Church 
seem very much to have followed 
in the course of the controversy jn 
England ; and to the papers in the 
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Christian Observer, and a few useful 
volumes upon this subject, among 
which we particularly distinguish 
the writings of Scott, must be attri- 
buted a very salutary influence in 
arresting the progress of the sen. 
timents to which I allude. It is 
our happiness to state, that we have 
among us a large and very respec- 
table number of clerical brethren, 
distinguished for their devotion to 
the great mission on which Christ 
has sent them to a guilty world, 
and eminent for their zeal for the 
souls of men, whose views of the 
total depravity of human nature; 
ef the greatness of the change that 
must take place in “every one born 
into this world” before he can be 
holy and have the spirit of Christ; 
of the general character of the bap- 
tized, so soon as they can express 
the nature of their dispositions ; and 
ofthe whole plan and scope of the 
Scriptures ; cannot allow them to 
believe in opposition to all the evi- 
dence of the senses, that all the 
baptized have necessarily partaken 
of “a death unto sin and a new 
birth unto righteousness.” 

I might proceed to many obser- 
vations upon the controversy in re- 
lation to Bible Societies, by which 
the clergy of our church are in some 
respects divided ; but as a descrip- 
tion of this would be nothing but a 
transcript of what you have constant- 
ly to witness, and of that in which 
you have so faithfully contended, 
it is only necessary to say, that there 
is among us a party, we hope only 
a small one, struggling for the im- 
propriety of -ever distributing the 
Bible in separation from the prayer- 
book ; calling the latter, by a strange 
accommodation of language, “ the 
church ;” and maintaining _ that 
when they are not distributed in 
company the church is separated 
from the word of God. With the 
adherents of this party, it is a fa- 
vourite argument to accuse those 
Episcopalians who take part in Bible 
Societies, of indifference and un- 
faithfulness to the distinctive prin- 
ciples of the church. We are told 
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that these institutions for the more 
extensive diffusion of the truths of 
revelation in a sinful world, are 
hostile to Episcopacy and the Lit- 
urgy; and when our short-sighted 
brethren who patronize them are 
unable to perceive the tendency of 
the word of God to injure a church 
which they believe is indebted to 
that word for all the stability and 
value it ever had, they are regarded 
as suspicious persons, who only want 
an opportunity, and a_ powerful 
temptation, to separate into a new 
denomination of Methodists, and 
whose love for the church, all their 
unwearied zeal and extensive success 
in collecting congregations, enforc- 
ing the doctrines of the church, 
crowding the communion with de- 
yout disciples, and training up the 
young in the nurture of the Lord, 
are unable to prove. But stiil we 
have the pleasure of perceiving that 
our bishops, with but two exceptions 
at the most, and a_ very large pro- 
portion of our presbyters and dea- 
cons, are zealously engaged in de- 
lightful harmony with other denomi- 
nations of Christians, in the great 
and holy work of sending to all 
people that precious word, which, 
through faith that is in Christ Jesus, 
“is able to make them wise unto 
salvation.” Among the zealous and 
able champions in the great cause of 
Bible Societies, we must particular- 
izethe name of William Jay, Esq. 
of New-York, son of the venerable 
president of the American Bible 
Society. In a late letter to Bishop 
Hobart, occasioned by some re- 
marks of the bishop in opposition 
to the distribution of the Scriptures 
without the prayer-book, he has 
excited the gratitude of all the 
lovers of this blessed cause, and 
done much for the advancement of 
its interests among the members of 
the American Episcopal Church. 
But there is one distinction among 
the clergy of our American Church, 
that embraces and connects almost 
all others ; and a description of 
which, in theearly part of this paper, 
might have saved the particular 
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mention of any but itself: I mean 
that distinction which has not un- 
frequently fallen under your notice, 
in relation to the polemics of Eng- 
land, by which, to a certain portion 
of the clergy, the name of Evangel- 
ical is particularly appropriated. 
As to those who come not under 
this truly honourable, though not 
always kindly intended, appellation. 
{ know not what is the name by 
which they may be distinguished. 
Their claim is to the credit of pecu- 
liar fondness for the church; but 
if, by fondness for the church, 
they mean attachment to the great 
and most important parts of our 
Zion; her walls, her gates, her pa- 
laces, her towers, her foundations ; 
attachment to those vital doctrines 
of salvation which Christ and his 
apostles published, and our venera- 
bie reformers, by means of our Arti- 
cles, Liturgy, and Homilies, have 
handed down to us; attachment 
that proves its strength and valuable 
character by an unremitted devotion 
to the great purposes for which the 
church was constituted, by a lively 
zealin gathering worshippers to her 
altars, from the streets, highways, 
and hedges, and by the must devo- 
tional attention to all the customs, 
and ordinances of the church, in 
public and in private; what are 
called the Evangelical Clergy can- 
not consent to the propriety of their 
peculiar claim. But if the merits 
of the claim be founded upon that 
kind of blind and idolatrous attach- 
ment to what may be called the 
beautiful stones and regular archi- 
tecture of our Zion, which contents 
itself with viewing the structure 
without adoring the Sovereign of 
our Jerusalem ; and spendsits praise 
upon the gold of the holy place, 
and the fine linen, and the solemn 
show of its ceremonies, without re- 
curring principally to the incense of 
the altar,and the ark,and mercy-scat, 
and glory of the holy of holies ; or, in 
other words, if to merit the credit of 
peculiar attachment to the church, 
we must ever speak and act in such 
a way as to Jead our people to ber 
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lieve that being governed by bishops, 
priests, and deacons, and having for 
the formula of their devotion our 
excellent Liturgy, it matters compa- 
ratively little to the interests of the 
church, whether the spirit of hum- 
bie and penitent supplication which 
the Liturgy so devoutly breathes be 
ever felt, or the ministry of the three 
orders of the clergy be ever success- 
ful for the conversion of sinners, so 
that the church be only regularly 
attended, and the Liturgy be cor- 
rectly repeated ;—if again, we must 
raise our notiens of the Episcopate 
so high, and maintain them so ex- 
clusively, as to shut out from all 
covenants and sacraments and mi- 
nistry, those very numerous and 
learned denominations around us, 
who, in ail the virtues of godliness, 
adorn the ‘doctrine of Christ, and 
witness among their members the 
influence of the Holy Spirit; whose 
labours God manifestly honours, 
and who, we have to confess, do far 
surpass us in the extent of their well 
doing, and the power of their well- 
directed zeal; and, if again, we 
must preach more frequently and 
emphatically to the perishing sinners 
around us, upon our forms and or- 
ders, than upon sin, repentance, 
regeneration, faith, and the person 
and offices of the Redeemer ;-—why 
then, our “ Evangelical Clergy” are 
ruost anxiously desirous of being 
considered as having no claim to 
this peculiar attachment, and they 
freely yield its honours to any that 
will have them. Were I to attempt 
an account of the peculiarities by 
which the Evangelical Clergy are 
principally distinguished, I should 
say that these peculiarities are 
chiefly discovered in their broad 
and uncompromising notions of the 
depravity of human nature; of the 
necessity and nature of a spiritual 
change of heart; of what it is to 
believe in the Lord Jesus Christ ; of 
the evidences by which the posses- 
sion of saving faith is known; toge- 
ther with the spirit and manner, 
the emphasis and frequency, with 
which these momentous subjects 





are preached and insisted on in their 
ministry. It is the practice of many 
to hold up these labourers in the 
Christian vineyard to the people, 
whose souls they would direct to 
Christ, sometimes as Calvinists, 
sometimes as Methodists, sometimes 
as both at the same time, combining 
all the offensive doctrines of the 
former with the alarming enthusiasm 
of the latter. The friends of the 
church here, as in England, are 
often cautioned against their influ. 
ence, and warned of their alleged 
insidious endeavours as innovaters, 
enemies of order, and only nominal 
Episcopalians, to turn away men’s 
hearts from what are called (to use 
a phrase which some are particularly 
fond of) “ the distinctive principles 
of the church.” These clergymer are 
very incorrectly considered as Cal- 
vinists ; for the number of real Cal- 
vinists among them is comparatively 
very small. I cannot better describe 
their general character than by re- 
ferring you to those who have the 
same distinctive appellation in the 
English Church, and especially to 
the spirit and opinions of “ the 
Christian Observer ;”? for whatever 
matters of friendly difference may 
be found among them, they can all 
unite in reading, loving, and recom- 
mending “ the Christian Observer.” 
Consider the characters of Newton, 
Buchanan, Martyn, Scott, and 
Owen, and you will see the traits 
which they are peculiarly desirous 
of promoting in themselves and in 
those that hear them. The numbers, 
it is believed, of those clergy among 
us who entertain these views are fast 
increasing ; and the time may not 
be very distant when all distinction 
will be lost in the universal acces- 
sion of our clergy to their ranks. 
They are not afraid of their distinc- 
tive name. They do not think it 
of consequence to hide the fact, that 
among the clergy of the American 
Episcopal Church there is a wide 


-and important distinction of senti- 


ment. They wish to be known as 
differing from that plan of thinking, 


feeling, and acting, which distin- 
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ouishes such as are in reality op- 
posed to them; and though they 
pelieve there are evils to be pro- 
duced by the exhibition of differences 
jn the church, which ought if possi- 
ble to be avoided, they think that 
the good likely to be obtained, by 
an honest profession of the points of 
difierence, is of such an extent as 
far to overbalance them. It is with 
such sentiments as these, Mr. Edi- 
tor, that your correspondent, who 
aspires to the honour of being ranked 
among those whose character, opi- 
nions, and ministry may be distin- 
guished as truly evangelical, has 
taken the liberty of addressing you. 
I remain, your constant reader, 
Masrvo. 


Having admitted the strictures 
of our correspondent upon Dr. Jar- 
vis’s Sermon, we think it but just to 
that gentleman to subjoin an extract 
or two from a highly interesting 
letter received by us some months 
since from himself, several passages 
of which bear by anticipation very 
closely upon some of the subjects 
touched upon in the remarks of 
Masrvo. As the letter was written 


without any view to publication, 
and apparently before the writer 
had seen our review of his sermon, 
his remarks are entitled to the 
greater consideration. Maorvo will, 


we think, be pleased to find what 
his respected countryman considers 
as undisputed and indisputable prin- 
ciples among American Episcopa- 
lians. We have only to make our 
apology to the writer for the liberty 
we venture to take with his letter. 
We are quite sure that the extracts 
will not diminish the high reputation 
which he enjoys in the Anglo- 
American Church. Earnestly do we 
hope that his remarks on the evils 
of party spirit in the church will be 
weighed with the attention they de- 
serve on both sides of the Atlantic. 

“No one in England,” observes 
Dr. Jarvis, “can feel the evils of 
schism as we feel them here. The. 
conflict of religious opinions unset- 
tles the minds of the laity, produces 
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religious indifierence, leads to the 
neglect of public worship, destroys 
the respect paid to the clergy, and, 
consequently their influence, and 
naturally terminates in the cold 
scepticism of Unitarianism, or in 
the wild ravings of enthusiasm. The 
most illiterate sects, and those which 
accord best with the corrupt and 
depraved nature of the unrenewed 
heart, are likely to become the 
most numerous. The most thriving 
sect among the lower classes in this 
part ofthe country is that of the 
Universalists, who preach the pa- 
latable doctrine that all mankind 
will be saved. But there are daily 
new varieties forming.” “ Yet, 
amidst all these evils, there is com- 
fort in the thought that Divine Pro- 
vidence is working hitherto, and 
will work ; that the great designs of 
the Almighty are carried on silently 
and unceasingly, among the con- 
flicts of jarring opinions and unhal- 
lowed passions ; and that the time 
willcome when a new heaven and 
anew earth, wherein dwelleth righ- 
teousness, will spring at the bidding 
of his powerful voice from the form- 
less void. In the mean time, let us 
unite in prayer that his kingdom 
may be established in our hearts. 
It is a source of great grief to me 
to find that there is so much party 
spirit in the Church of England. It 
would ill become me, a stranger, 
at this distance from you, to express 
any censure, or to attach blame 
where it may not be deserved. I 
cannot help believing, though per- 
haps my belief is prompted by my 
hopes, that there is a mutual misun- 
derstanding. You speak in England 
of a contest for first principles; whe- 
ther Christian piety is more than a 
form ; whether there is such a thing 
as the religion of the heart, an ar- 
dent love for the Divine Saviour, a 
paramount sense of the infinite value 
of the soul, the importance of eter- 
nity, the need of the Holy Spirit’s 
influences, human guilt and infir- 
mity, the necessity of crucifying 
the flesh with its affections and 
lusts, being dead to the world, &c. 
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My dear sir, I think I can answer 
for the generality of clergy in this 
country, that on these points there 
I would fain believe 
that on these general principles, the 
vitals of Christianity, there can be 
no debate among those who call 
It is very 
probable that our small, but I trust 
pure, portion of Christ’s holy ca- 
tholic church is less infested with a 
We are 
poor,.and you are wealthy. ‘There 
is no inducement to come into the 
priest’s office for a bit of bread. The 
church is not the road to honour or 
emolument; and as this is a nation 
of Dissenters, and Episcopacy is by 
many considered as allied to mo- 
narchy, we must, for some time at 
least, be contented to remain unpo- 
The greatest evil that can 
befal us is party spirit: and it de- 
serves the serious consideration of 
our fellow-churchmen in England 
whether your divisions will not be 
likely to affect our peace. Your 
publications are of course more 
read here than ours are with you; 
and it is natural that the shades of 
our religicus complexion should be 
much influenced by what we see in 
Your journal, 
in particular, is much read in this 


is no dispute. 


themselves Christians. 


worldly spirit than yours. 


pular. 


your publications. 


country.” 
In a subsequent part of his letter, 
Dr. Jarvis remarks, “ In reading the 


_account of Mrs. Hoffman, of New 


York, I was sorry to see some obser- 
vations which may tend to foster what 
I am persuaded is an unfounded opi- 
nion. ITallude to the charge of for- 
mality and bigotry (Christ. Obs. p. 
611, of vol. for 1822) against Episco- 
palians, and the expression in the 
note, that ‘spiritual mindedness is not 
wnknown among American Episcopa- 
lians.’ Representations such as these 
must have been made by persons 
on this side the water who are not 
friendly to our church. I certainly 
am not disposed touse the lauguage 
of panegyric; nor would I deny that 
such sins exist among us. No one, 
alas! who knows the deceitfulness 
of the human heart, and the im- 





perfect character of our best ser. 
vices, will be very confident in dis. 
claiming the charge of formality, 
But to charge it spon Esiscopalian; 
in particular, is, in fact, an attack 
upon our mode of worship, which 
it is very far from deserving. Wit) 
regard to bigotry, 1 will say, with. 
out fear of contradiction, that no 
classes of Christians are more to. 
lerant than Episcopalians.”—We 
have thought it right, on every ac. 
count, to insert this disclaimer; 
though, on reference to the passages 
in the memoir to which Dr. Jarvis al. 
ludes, it does not appear to us that 
the charge was, in fact, made, or 
intended to be made, by the writer, 
He only states, that such “ faults 
have often been charged upon Epis. 
copalians,” with a view of remark- 
ing that Mrs. Hoffman, at least, 
was not guilty of them. The writer 
expressly adds, that it was not his 
intention to convey “ any thing like 
a general censure ;” and he even 
states, that it had been made “a 
charge that, in many instances, 
American Episcopalians are not 
sufficiently strict in keeping up the 
barrier between their own members 
and other churches.” The whole of 
the note certainly struck us as in- 
tended by the writer to be lauda- 
tory ; and not least so the remark, 
that “ the chief contest of the 
Episcopalian body in the United 
States, much to its honour jan 
honour in which Dr. Jarvis ranks 
among the foremost], has been with 
Socinianism, against which it has 
made a firm and successful stand.” 

We cannot forbear adding a part 
of the interesting conclusion of Dr. 
Jarvis’s letter.— 

“TI am persuaded that the great 
obstacles which prevents the cov- 
version of the world jis the fatal 
divisions among Christians. ‘Oh, 
pray for the peace of Jerusalem. 
They shall prosper that love Thee. 
It is with feelings of great awe that 
I venture to look forward into fu- 
turity: yet it seems to me that our 
church, I mean the Church of En- 
gland, and her ofispring, are to be 
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the instruments in the hands of 
Divine Providence of effecting that 
blessed union which the spirit of the 
papacy, wherever it may be found— 
that spirit which loves to have 
the pre-eminency—has destroyed. 
Your noble nation is permitted to 
extend her colonies over the world, 
for the same reason that imperial 
Rome was permitted to hold her 
universal sway, when the Prince of 
Peace was born. Your societies 
will bear the religion of the Bible, 
the religion of Christ crucified, to 
the ends of the earth. You will 
enlighten and reform the Eastern 
Christians, dispel their ignorance, 
banish their superstitions, and bring 
them to unite with you in the great- 
est and the best of human exer- 
tions” —In the end, “ Christians will 
go forth as a band of brothers to 
preach the Gospel. ‘The envy of 
Ephraim shall depart, and the ad- 
versaries of Judah shall be cut off; 
Ephraim shall not envy Judah, and 
Judah shall not vex Ephraim.’ Is 
this fair vision a delightful dream, 
or isit to be realized? Surely it 
cannot be, ‘if we bite and devour 
one another.” May that ‘ peace of 
God which passeth all understand- 
ing, keep our hearts and minds in 
the knowledge and love of God, and 
of his Son Jesus Christ.’ ” 


~~ — 


FAMILY SERMONS.—No. CLX XIX. 
Luke xxii. 31, 32.—And the Lord 
said, Simon, Simon ; behold Sa- 
tan hath desired to have you, that 
he may sift you as wheat : but I 
have prayed for thee, that thy 
faith fail not ; and when thou art 
converted strengthen thy brethren. 


Ix these words, there is presented 
to us a most interesting picture. 
On the one side, we behold Satan 
the tempter planning the fall, and, 
if possible, the eternal ruin, of an 
affectionate and faithful servant of 
Jesus Christ. On the other, we 
perceive the intended victim of his 
devices, confident of his own strength 
Cuaist. OssEnv. No. 263. 


677 
and wisdom, unconscious of the 
hidden danger, and about to plunge 
heedlessly into the snare. In the 
midst, we see the Divine Saviour, 
interposing between the tempter 
and the tempted, warning his 
thoughtless disciple of his peril, 
and mediating on his behalf, that 
he may not fall into inextricable 
ruin, Just picture of human con- 
dition! The enemy of souls eagerly 
coveting his prey! God mercifully 
stretching forth the arm of deliv- 
erance! Man alone thoughtless, 
unconscious, unconcerned! Look 
around into the world; look inte 
your own hearts, and you will 
behold this scene daily exhibited. 
On the one side, your spiritual 
enemy scatters poisonous flowers in 
your path; the world presents its 
specious baits; the temptations 
of corrupt nature invite and allure 
you; and sin dssumes ten thousand 
forms and innumerable attractions 
to accommodate its baleful seduc- 
tions to your taste. On the other, 
the Holy Spirit remonstrates with 
you: he sharpens the stings of 
conscience to arouse you ; he warns 
you by his word ; he invites you by 
his ministers ; he holds forth terrors 
for your backsliding, and promises 
of mercy on your return: the Fa- 
ther willeth not your death, but 
rather that you may turn from your 
wickedness and live: the Son, as 
an intercessor with the Father, 
unites in the work of mercy; he 
proffers his salvation; he turns not 
away at your first refusal; he allows 
you a day of grace, and is willing 
even now, after all your provoca- 
tions, to receive you and to crown 
you with his loving kindness. Yet, 
to your danger, and to the offered 
deliverance, you perhaps continue 
equaliy insensible: you heedlessly 
rush into the snare spread for your 
destruction ; you indulge your cor- 
rupt inclination at the expense of 
your soul; you sacrifice peace of 
conscience to the miserable gratifi- 
cation of sinful pleasure; you bar- 
ter eternity for time, the unutterable 
and never-ending enjoyments of 
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heaven, for the short-lived and 
despicable vanities of a sinful and 
unsatisfactory world ! Yea, so strong 
is this delusive influence of things 
temporal over things eternal; and 
so heedless, presumptuous, and self- 
dependent is the fallen nature of 
man, that even the sincere Christian 
himself is often, like St. Peter, in 
imminent peril, when exposed to 
the devices of Satan and the seduc- 
tions of his own heart. Never is 
temptation wholly absent; never 
are our bosoms entirely steeled 
against it; never, therefore, is warn- 
ing inappropriate ; never is vigilance 
superfluous ; never are the prayers 
of our Divine Intercessor, that our 
faith may not fail, unnecessary ; and 
never are such examples as that in 
the text inapplicable to our condi- 
tion. For our warning and in- 
struction, therefore, let us contem- 
plate in the history before us, first, 
The evil design of Satan towards St. 
Peter; secondly, The consequent 
danger of that apostle; and thirdly, 
The merciful interposition of Christ. 

First, the text informs us of an 
evil design devised by the devil 
against the Apostle Peter: “ Satan 
hath desired to have you, that he 
may sift you as wheat.” This great 
enemy of mankind is spoken of in 
Scripture, as a powerful and seduc- 
tive spirit, “who goeth about as a 
roaring lion, seeking whom he may 
devour.” Having forfeited his own 
heavenly inheritance by sin, he en- 
deavors to draw others into the 
same perdition. He turned aside 
our first parents from the path of 
obedience to God, and _ plunged 
them and their posterity into guilt 
and destruction. From that mo- 
ment, he became “ the God of this 
world, the spirit that worketh in the 
children of disobedience.” But, 
blessed be God, his power is not 
infinite. He is not allowed to usurp 
authority over any who reject his 
sway. He can injure us only by 
means of our own agency: the sole 
weapon which he can employ against 
us is temptation. He can spread 
the net; buthe cannot force us into 
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it: if we resist him, he will flee fro, 
us. He can attempt to seduce u:, 
as he attempted to seduce oy, 
blessed Lord, by a subtle exhibition 
of the deadly pleasures of sin to 
our imaginations: he can also vary 
his suggestions according to our in- 
nate propensities to evil, and dazzle 
us by false shadows of unreal en. 
joyment: but here his devices stop, 


He desired to destroy Peter, as he 


desired to destroy Job, and skilfully 
did he urge his machinations 3 but 
in both cases, the final object of 
his attempts was overruled by the 
power and providence of God. Yet 
still his success is awfully great 
It was great with Job, with Moses, 
with David, with Peter, and with 
many other eminent Scripture-cha- 
racters. So well is he skilled in th 
arts of allurement, and so closely 
are our own hearts in league with 
his temptations, that a large portiun 
of mankind are fatally ensnared by 
his wiles. They boast their free- 
dom while they are the slaves of 
sin and Satan, and are led captive 
by him at his will. Even after any 
one is rescued by the grace of God 
from a willing and habitual submis- 
sion to his dominion, he ceases not 
to urge his artifices te regain au- 
thority over him. ‘The instance 
in the text illustrates the nature o! 
his devices. How skilfully did he 
choose the most dangerous moment | 
how subtlely did be avail himseli 
of every circumstance favourable to 
his design! The Saviour, who had 
been the constant support and ad- 
viser of his Apostles, was now about 
to leavethem; so that they seemed 
exposed as orpbans, and almost un- 
armed, to the violence of tempta- 
tion. Satan mht work on their feat 
and their pride, on their worldly in- 
terest and their sense of false shame. 
in being the followers of a despised 
and crucified outcast. He might 
take advantage of their disappoint 
ment, when their ambitious hopes 0! 
temporal grandeur and an earthly 
kingdom were uprooted, and when 
the sword of persecution was Un- 
sheathed against them. He mig! 
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further, especially in the instance of 
the self-confident Peter, avail him- 
self of that pride which goeth be- 
fore destruction, and that haughty 
boastful spirit which precedes a fall. 
He could also put into the lips of 
his willing agents—for all who 
delight in seducing others from 
their obedience to Christ act as the 
agents of Satan—those taunts and 
threats which caused even this ho- 
nest and affectionate disciple, in a 
moment of se!f-confident weakness, 
to exclaim with oaths and curses, 
“IT know not the man.” All this, 
so far as permitted by God, the 
rempter might do, and did; and all 
this virtually does he continue to do 
to the present hour, by means of 
those innumerable seductions which 
peset our path and endanger our 
salvation. He addresses himself to 
every passion: he winds his way 
ihrough every avenue of the heart. 
He is the god of falsehood, the god 
of covetousness, the god of envy, 
the god of unhallowed desires, the 
vod of unlawful pleasures. He can 
even transform himself into an angel 
of light, deluding us by specious 
appearances of religion, and the 
flimsy garb of an external profes- 
sion of Christianity. He made the 
love of knowledge, in itself a most 
lawful and laudable appetite, an 
instrument for the destruction of our 
first parents ; and thus to the present 
hour does he attempt to pervert all 
our desires, tastes, and pursuits, and 
by every means to gain us over to 
his fatal dominion. 

From this view of the subtle 
devices of our spiritual eneiny, we 
proceed, secondly, to reflect upon 
the great danger to which St. Peter 
was exposed by means of their 
influence. This very chapter had 
recorded a fearful instance of the 
effects of listening to the sugges- 
tions of the tempter. Judas, who 
once, perhaps, had borne as firm a 
character for cllegiance to Christ as 
St. Peter himself, had fallen, by the 
persuasions of the devil operating 
upon the avarice and treachery of his 
own corrupt heart. Satan, it is said, 
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entered intg him, and he immediately 
went out and consulted how he might 
betray the Saviour. Peter was now 
to be exposed to the temptations 
of the same seducer: his vain glo- 
rious boast, “ Though all men for- 
sake thee, yet will not I,” was to 
be put to an arduous test; he was 
to be sifted as wheat; his faith, his 
love, his Christian courage were to 
be severely proved; and who could 
say that he would not perish like 
dross in the fiery trial? Fall he 
did; his faith for a season was 
eclipsed ; the expression of his love 
for his Divine Master was over- 
powered by the force of temptation, 
and he seemed to be fast following 
the steps ofthe apostate Judas. To 
increase his danger, he was not 
aware of it: he thought himself 
strong when he was weak : he boast- 
ed to the last of bis power to with- 
stand the shock of temptation: he 
professed himself ready to go with 
his Master to prison and to judgment; 
and instead of redoubling his vigi- 
lance, instead of seeking assistance 
from above, instead of uttering that 
prayer which had rescued him when 
sinking in the billows of the sea, 
* Lord save, or I perish,” he vainly 
reposed on his own imagined firm- 
ness of character, and his past at- 
tachment to his Lord. This insen- 
sibility of his perilous condition, 
accompanied by that carelessness 
of spirit to which it gave rise, was 
the very circumstance that rendered 
him most vulnerable by the darts of 
his spiritual enemy. ‘Temptation 
cannot be fatal so long as we are 
conscious of it, and endeavour re- 
solutely to repel it, and, feeling the 
weakness of ovr own unassisted 
efforts, humbly look up for power 
from on high to make us conquerors 
over it. But the moment we relax 
in any of these points, our danger 
becomes extreme, and the tempter 
soon either finds or makes an easy 
entrance to our hearts. 

Under these dangerous circum- 
stances, happy was it for St. Peter, 
in the third place, that he expe- 
rienced the merciful interposition of 
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his Divine Master. With earnest 
solicitude “the Lord said, Simon, 
Simon, behold Satan hath desired 
to have you, that he may sift you as 
wheat; but I have prayed for thee, 
that thy faith fail not.” This warn- 
ing, if humbly listened to, and vi- 
gilantly. made use of, might have 
turned aside the impending danger. 
For the warnings of God are merci- 
fully intended to avert the calamities 
which they point out. Thus, Ni- 
neveh, though denounced against, 
was not destroyed, because, when 
admonished, it repented: thus He- 
zekiah, threatened with speedy 
death, avoided the approaching 
shaft, because he humbled himself 
before the Lord; and thus doubt- 
less might St. Peter, by penitently 
retracting his vain boast, and casting 
himself at the Saviour’s feet for par- 
don for the past and strength for 
the future, have been enabled to 
stand the trial, without the reproach 
of his awful, though, through the 
mercy of God, not final, apostacy. 
Happy is it for every sincere dis- 
ciple of Christ, that amidst his innu- 
merable sins, temptations, and infir- 
mities, he has a Shepherd, full of 
kindness and full of care, succoured 
by whose might he is enabled to 
triumph over all his spiritual adver- 
saries. But for whom is this arm 
of the Lord revealed? Not for 
Judas, but for Peter; not for the 
wilful] transgressor, the deliberate 
apostate, but for the sincere and 
affectionate, though erring, disciple. 
We are not to hope for the merciful 
interposition of the Redeemer, while 
habitually walking in the ways of 
sin. I pray not,” said our Lord, 
“ for the world, but for them which 
thou, O Father, hast given me ;” and 
his prayer is, “not that thou shouldst 
take them out of the world; but that 
thou shouldst keep them from the 
evil.” It was such a prayer that 
our Lord offered for St. Peter in the 
text: he prayed for one in whom 
the spirit was willing, though the 
flesh was weak ; and his prayer was, 
not that his faith should not be 
tried, but that it should not sink in 
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the trial; and this prayer was fully 
answered, so that St. Peter became. 
after his recovery from his tempta. 
tion, one of the most faithful, zeal. 
ous, and affectionate of all the apos-. 
tles and martyrs of Christ. 

This gracious interposition of the 
Saviour was connected with the em. 
ployment of the means and instru. 


‘ ments of spiritual stability. “ I have 


prayed,” said he, “ that thy faith 
fail not.” Faith is the anchor of 
the soul ; it lays hold on things in. 
visible; and by its firm grasp of the 
solid realities of eternity, it enables 
the Christian steadily and securely 
to ride out all the storms of temp- 
tation, without making shipwreck 
of his immortal soul. Our Lord’s 
prayer therefore was directed to the 
strengthening of his disciple’s droop. 
ing faith, He did not rescue him 
by a direct miracle, but by nurtur- 
ing in his heart that sacred prin- 
ciple which is “the substance o/ 
things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen.” And when the 
Apostle’s faith was most depressed, 
when for a moment it seemed ex- 
tinct, it was revived by a glance 
from that Eye which beamed com- 
passion with its reproof, and caused 
the self-reproaching disciple to go 
out and weep bitterly. These tears 
bespoke the fulfilment of the predic- 
tion in the text: the faith of the 
tempted Apostle, though for a time 
it had withered in the baneful soil 
of self-confidence, had not utterly 
failed. It now re-blossoms ; it brings 
forth new and richer fruits: the 
momentary apostate is converted, 
and, being converted, devotes his 
future life, according to his Saviour’s 
command, to strengthen his brethren. 
How faithfully, how zealously, he 
addicted himself to this great work, 
let his discourses, his epistles, his 
journeyings, his imprisonments, his 
cruel martyrdom declare. We find 
him in Europe, in Asia, in Africa, 
preaching to the Jew, and to the 
Gentile, the unsearchable riches of 
Christ. Notoil was too great, no 
sacrifice too costly, to shew his love 
for his Divine Master, and his desire 
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to feed the flock which he had pur- 
chased with his most precious blood. 
We discover in his Epistles how well 
he could warn his brethren against 
the snares which had proved so dan- 
gerous to himself, and how skilfully 
and affectionately he could apply 
his own dearly bought experience 
to the various circumstances of hu- 
man condition and of the Christian 
jife. And at length, after having 
faithfully fulfilled his risen Saviour’s 
command, “Feed my sheep; feed 
my lambs,” we behold him, accord- 
ing to ecclesiastical history, joyfully 
submitting to wear the thorny crown 
of martyrdom, and bowing his head 
in triumphant agonies upon the 
cross. 

How strikingly does the history 
which we have been considering, 
appeal to every heart! It exhorts 
usto be ever aware of our liability 
to temptation, and ever on our 
guard against it. If St. Peter, in 
the immediate presence of his Sa- 
viour, was not secure from the de- 
vices of Satan, when are we exempt 
irom them? when can we safely 
lay aside our vigilance in guarding 
against them? when can we without 
peril neglect that petition which 
the Saviour himself has taught us; 
“Lead us not into temptation, but 
deliver us from evil.” The history 
further shews us the danger of self- 
confidence, and the necessity of 
continually imploring the interces- 
sion of our Great High Priest, that 
our faith may not fail when we are 
exposed to the seductions of our 
spiritual enemy. It also encourages 
us to resist temptation by the mer- 
eiful solicitude which it displays on 
the part of our Redeemer, to shield 
his faithful disciples in the hour of 
their extremity. And, lastly, it 
teaches us to put others on their 
guard against those dangers which 
had well nigh proved our own ruin, 
and to devote our future life with 
renewed fidelity, affection, and dili- 
gence, to the service of our gracious 
Deliverer. 


On the discrepant Renderings of Ps. ev. 28. 681 


Tothe Editor of the Christian Observer. 


On the subject of the discrepant 
translations of Psalm cy. 28, in our 
Bibles and prayer-books, there is a 
curjous passage in Hooker’s Polity, 
which it may be worth while to 
transcribe for the edification of your 
readers. 

“Touching translations of holy 
Scripture, albeit we may not dis- 
allow of their painful travaels who 
strictly have tied themselves to the 
very original letter; yet the judg- 
ment of the church, as we see by 
the practice of all nations, Greeks, 
Latins, Persians, Syrians, Ethio- 
pians, Arabians, hath been ever 
that the fittest for public audience 
are such as, following a middle 
course between the rigour of literal 
translators and the liberty of para- 
phrasts, do with greatest shortness 
and plainness deliver the meaning 
ofthe Holy Ghost; which, being a 
labour of so great difficulty, the 
exact performance thereof we may 
rather wish than look for; so that, 
except between the words of the 
translation and the mind of the 
Scripture itself, there be contradic- 
tion, every little difference should 
not seem an_ intolerable blemish, 
necessarily to be spunged out. 
Whereas, therefore, the Prophet 
David, in a certain Psalm, doth say, 
concerning Moses and Aaron, that 
they were obedient to the word of 
God, and in the self-same place 
our allowed translation saith, they 
were not obedient ; we are for this 
cause challenged as manifest gain- 
sayers of Scripture, even in that 
which we read for Scripture unto 
the people. But, forasmuch as 
words are resemblances of that 
which the mind of the speaker 
conceiveth, and conceits are images 
representing that which is spoken 
of ; it followeth, that they that will 
judge of words should have recourse 
to the things themselves from whence 
they rise. In setting down that 
miracle, at the sight whereof Peter 
fell down astonished before the feet 
of Jesus, and cried, * Depart, Lord: 
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I am a sinner;’ the Evangelist St. 
Luke (v. 6,7) saith, the store of the 
fish which they took was such, that 
the net they took it in brake, and 
the ships which they loaded there- 
with sunk. St. John (xxi. 11) record- 
ing the like miracle saith, that albeit 
the fishes in number were so many, 
yet the net, with so great a weight, 
was not broken. Suppose they had 
written both of one miracle; al- 
though there be in their words a 
manifest shew of jar, yet none, if we 
look upon the difference of matter, 
with regard whereunto they might 
have both spoken even of one mira- 
clethe very same which they spake 
of divers ; the one intending thereby 
to signify that the greatness of the 
burden exceeded the natural ability 
of the instruments which they had 
to bear it; the other, that the weak- 
ness thereof was supported by a 
supernatural and miraculous addi- 
tion of strength. The nets, as touch- 
ing themselves, brake, but, through 
the power of God, they held. Are 
not the words of the prophet Micah 
{v. 2) touching Bethlehem, ‘ Thou 
Bethlehem, the least?’ and doth 
not the Evangelist ( Matt. ii. 6) trans- 
late these words, ‘ Thou, Bethlehem, 
not the leastr?’ The one regard- 
ing the quantity of the place; the 
other, the dignity. Micah attri- 
buteth unto it smallness, in respect 
to circuit; Matthew greatness, in 
regard of honour and estimation, by 
being the native soil of our Lord 
and Saviour Christ. Sith, therefore, 
speeches which gainsay one another 
must, of necessity, be applied both 
unto one and the self-same subject ; 
sith they must also the one affirm, 
the other deny, the self-same things ; 
what necessity of contradiction can 
there be between the letter of the 
prophet, David, and our authorised 
translation thereof, if he, under- 
standing Moses and Aaron, do say, 
‘They were not disobedient,’ we, 
applying our speech to Pharaoh and 
the Egyptians, do say of them, 
‘They were not obedient?’ Or, 
(which the matter itself will easily 
enough likewise suffer.) the Egvyp- 


The Bishop of St. David’s on 1 John v. 7. 
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tians being meant by both, it be 
said, that they in regard of their 
offer to let go the people (Ex.x. 24), 
when they saw the fearful darkness, 
disobeyed not the word of the Lord ; 
and yet that they did not obey his 
word, inasmuch as the sheep and 
cattle, at the self-same time, they 
withheld. Of both translations, the 
better I willingly acknowledge that 
which cometh nearer to the very 
letter of the original verity; yet so 
that the ether may likewise safely 
enough be read, without any peril 
at all of gainsaying as much as the 
least jot or syllable of God’s mos: 
sacred and precious truth.” (Eccles. 
Pol. v. § 19.) 

In quoting the above, the copyisi 
is very far from thinking this hypo- 
thesis of Hooker’s the best specimen 
of his judgment, containing as it does 
a principle which would tend to de- 
prive language of its expository cha- 
racter. It is, however, sufficiently in- 
genious ; and it is Hooker’s, of whom 
it may be said, as of Pearson, that 
“the very dust of his writings is 
geld.” Gold-dust, however, may 
be as mischievous to the sight as 
dust of cheaper mould; and I am 
not so far “ juratusin verba magistri” 
as to be a blinded admirer of any 
mortal. Though the above there- 
fore is not adduced to settle the 
point in question, it is curious as 
proving that “this manifest shew of 
jar” has been a long standing sub- 
ject of controversy, a very “crux” 
of commentators long ago. Will 
Numbers xvi. 14 throw any light on 
the passage? Here the LXX have 
omitted to translate 89: it will be 
replied that they here express them- 
selves éipwvixuis; this is doubtless 
the case: did they intend their ren- 
dering of Ps. cv. 28 to be under- 
stood in the same way? 

Yours, &c. 
AMYNTOR. 


Fe 
To the Editor of the Christian Observe’: 


Ir will interest your biblical readers 
to be informed, that the learned 
and pious Bishop of St. David's, 
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undaunted by the objections urged 
against his arguments in favour ot 
the authenticity of 1 John v.7, and 
unchecked by the want of courtesy 
with which some of those objections 
have been conveyed, has again pub- 
licly issued forth to the important 
contest. His lordship has just pub- 
lished a second edition of his * Vin- 
dication” of the disputed passage, 
against M. Griesbach ; to which he 
has appended a refutation of the 
strange hypothesis of the work enti- 
tled * Palzeoromaica,” respecting the 
original language of the New Tes- 
tament*, and has prefixed a copious 
article of sixty-eight pages, in reply 
tothe objections of the Quarterly 
Review against his lordship’s argu- 
ments in favour of 1 John v.7. As 
your work contains in former vol- 
umes various papers on the contro- 
versy, and allusions to it, your 
readers may not be displeased at 
having before them, in a concise 
form, the present state of the ar- 
gument in favour of the passage. 
This is the more desirable, as most 
of the publications which have en- 
tered upon the discussion have ad- 
dressed themselves chiefly to the 
refutary class of arguments. I 
shall extract therefore, from the 
learned prelate’s work, a compen- 
dium of his arguments in corrobo- 
ration of the passage. These are 
in substance as follow :— 

1. The connexion of the verse 
with the context, and with the ge- 
neral scope of the E:pistle; which 
Bengelius says, omnem codicum pe- 
nuriam compensat. 

2. The evidence of the Latin 
version, Grecis omnibus codicibus 
antiquior. (Bengelius. ) 

3. The testimony of Tertullian 
and Cyprian, which Mill says is 
abundantly sufficient to authenticate 
the seventh verse, licet in nullis om- 
nino ab illo tempore in hunc usque 
diem exemplaribus comparuerit. 

4. The testimony of Fulgentius, 


* For the substance of his lordship’s 
retutation of Paleoromaica, see Christ, 
Observy. for February, p. 74, 
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who places beyond all doubt Cy- 
prian’s direct citation of the seventl 
verse. 

5. The testimony of Eucherius and 
Cassiodorus, who quote both verses. 

6. The testimony of the African 
Bishops, instar centenorum codicum, 
qui optime note sunt seculi V{ Dor- 
hout. ) 

7. The quotations or allusions 
of the Greek Fathers, Clemens ot 
Alexandria, Dionysius of Alexan- 
dria, Basil, Athanasius the younger, 
Diodorus, the preceptor of Chry- 
sostum, Cyril of Alexandria, Max- 
imus, and the Greek Scholia. 

8. The testimony of the Prologue 
of the canonical Epistles to the 
Greek text of the 7th verse, extant 
in the time of the writer. 

To these positive reasons for the 
authenticity of the verse, we may add 
the following negative arguments :-— 

If there are no Greek manuscripts 
but one, for the verse, after the end 
of the third century, there are no 
Greek manuscripts against the verse 
before that time. 

Ifno Greek fathers quote the 
Greek text (which cannot be ad- 
mitted), no Latin herctics object to 
the Latintext. The Greek Church 
objected to the insertion Filiogue 
in the Latin creed, but never to 
the text of the seventh verse in the 
Latin version. 

If no Greek father quoted 1 John 
v.7, no Greek father quoted 1 John 
v. 20, during the first three centu- 
ries, or 1 Tim. iii. 16, during the 
first four. Lam, &c. 

CLERICUS. 
sipmamgaliie 


To the Editor of the Christian Observe: 


Havine great doubt as tothe pro 
priety of a deacon officiating in th 
way in which it is customary for 
deacons to officiate in the church, 
I shall be much obliged to any ot 
your correspondents for information 
on the following points :— 

By what authority do deacons 
omit the Absolution, and in its place 
read some penitentiary collect : 
If this be because the Absolution 
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is directed by the rubric to be read 
by the priest, I think a deacon pro- 
perly omits it ; but instead of reading 
a collect in its place, I think he 
ought to have a priest in the church 
to pronounce the Absolution. But 
if deacons for this reason omit the 
Absolution, I cannot discover by 
what authority they read many 
other parts of the ordinary service ; 
for instance, the early part of the 
Communion Service, the Services 
of Matrimony, and the Burial of 
the Dead, &c.; throughout which 
the rubric in some places directs 
the versicles and prayers to be 
read by the minister, and in others 
by the priest. It appears to me 
that the Absolution (which deacons 
omit) and other parts of the service 
(which they read) are placed on the 
same foundation in this respect; 
and if they ought to be read only 
by priests, as directed by. the ru- 
bric, (which I cannot help thinking 
they should be, otherwise the ru- 
bric is a dead letter), deacons, can- 
not, as they constantly do, officiate 
without assistance. If, on the other 
hand, the distinction be not made 
through regard to the rubric, but 


[Novy, 
in consequence of the nature of the 
prayers &c. themselves, I can se¢ 
no reason why a deacon may not 
read the Absolution; for he does 
not thereby, like a popish priest, 
absolve the people, but merely 
says, that “God pardoneth them 
that truly repent.” The blessing, | 
think, stands on a different ground, 
and a deacon is not commissioned 
to pronounce it. 

Any information on this subject, 
and also as to whether a deacon 
must not, as the law now stands, 
remain such during a whole year, 


will much oblige your constant 
reader. X. X. 


Se 
To the Editor of the Christian Observe: 


Why is the officiating minister di- 
rected by our church to stand during 
the whole of the Communion Ser- 
vice, except at the General Confes- 
sion, the Prayer of Address, and at 
the time of his own receiving? Is 
not this posture contrary to the 
usual observance of our church: 


An answer would greatly oblige 
C.LA 


HRiscellaneous. 


NEGRO SLAVERY—No. III. 


EFFECPS OF MANUMISSION. 


Ir has been argued by some West- 
Indian planters, that the effect of 
emancipating their slaves would be, 
that, having no stimulus to labour, 
such as arises from the artificial 
wants of civilized society, they would 
soon revert to their former habits 
of savage life,and, abandoning the 
ways of peaceful and regular labour, 
would have recourse to plunder and 
violence for subsistence; and that, 
even if this anticipation were not 
realized, the West-Indian colonies 
would be lost to tne mother country, 
and could be of no farther value to 
it, in a commercial point of view. 


A. satisfactory reply to this ar- 
gument will be found in the Ap 
pendix to a work entitled “ Sub- 
stance of the Debate in the House 
of Commons, on the 15th May, 
1823,” &c. lately published. It 
may be convenient, however, to 
give, in a succinct form, the par- 
ticulars of that reply, with a view to 
satisfy our readers that the dangers 
to be apprehended, from a wise and 
temperate system of emancipation, 
are by no means so formidable as 
they have been represented to be. 

The case of Sierra Leone is here 
very much in point. The wants ot 
the fifteen thousand savages in- 
troduced into that colony, and 
put in possession of their liberty. 
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were at least as few as the wants of 
the slaves in the West Indies can 
be supposed to be. Men drawn 
from the suffocating hold of a slave- 
ship; naked as at their birth, ex- 
cepting their chains and fetters; 
accustomed only to a scanty portion 
of rice and water daily, would re- 
gard as luxuries even the hut and 
food and clothing of the West-In- 
dian slave. Africa, too, is to the 
full as productive as the West In- 
dies, and rewards with equal abun- 
dance the toil of the labourer. But 
has the conduct of these emanci- 
ated slaves, though thus unfavour- 
ably situated, according to the 
West-Indian hypothesis, given any 
countenance to it? On the con- 
trary, they have voluntarily pre- 
ferred to their native forests the 
abodes of civilized life, though they 
knew that they must purchase its 
enjoyments with the sweat of their 
brow. Instead of resuming their 
former habits, they having been daily 
advancing in the habits of peaceful 
industry and of civil subordination ; 
they have not had recourse to plun- 
der and violence, but to regular 
labour, for their subsistence; and 
the majority of them have re- 
nounced, and the rest are gradually 
renouncing, their African supersti- 
tions, for the pure and self-deny- 
ing doctrines of Christianity. Why 
should we assume that the case 
would be different in the West 
Indies, where of course a train 
of civilizing and Christianizing mea- 
sures would accompany every step 
of the progress towards emancipa- 
tion. 

In St. Domingo also, notwith- 
standing the atrocities of which it 
was long the theatre, the emanci- 
pated slaves settled down, under the 
government of Toussaint Louver- 
ture, into industrious citizens. The 
testimony of the French function- 
aries residing in St. Domingo at the 
time—General Vincent, General La 
Croix, and Colonel Malenfant—is 
express and unequivocal as to the 
astonishing state of prosperity to 
which the island had then been re- 

Caristr. Osseny. No. 263. 
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stored, and the order which reigned 
in every department of its adminis- 
tration. Would St. Domingo, under 
these circumstances, have been of 
no value to France, had France 
been wise enough to cherish the 
freedom of the Negroes, instead of 
vainly attempting to crush it? On 
the contrary, would she not at this 
very moment have been possessed of 
a far more formidable West-Indian 
power, and a far more extensive 
West-Indian commerce, than we now 
possess. Such, it may be presumed, 
would have been the case, had not 
Bonaparte attempted, in 1802, to 
restore the whip among them; an 
attempt which led to the renewal, 
with increased fury, of all the former 
atrocities, and to the interruption 
of all agricultural pursuits. Still, 
however, the Haytians have not 
reverted to the habits of savages. 
On the contrary, they are im- 
proving in the arts of civilized life; 
they are protected by equal laws ; 
they are engaged in the prosecution 
of commerce and agriculture ; and 
they competently discharge the 
duties attaching to them as mem- 
bers of a well regulated community. 
Even after all the devastations 
which that island has undergone, 
and under all the serious disadvan- 
tages which it still experiences, be- 
sides maintaining a large and grow- 
ing population in the overflowing 
abundance of all the necessaries of 
life, and defraying all the expense 
of civil and military establishments 
and of education also, it carries on 
a very considerable foreign com- 
merce. In the year ending Sep- 
tember 1821, 50,000 tons of ship- 
ping, belonging to the United States 
alone, were employed in the trade of 
Hayti. 

These are instances on a large 
scale. The following is of a differ- 
ent description.— 

In the year 1776, Samuel Not- 
tingham, a Quaker, who became pos- 
sessed of a small estate in ‘Tortola, 
to which were attached twenty-five 
Negroes—namely, six men, ten 
women, four boys, and five girls, de- 

90 
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termined on manumitting them. He 
accordingly did manumit them by 
the following deed :— 

“ Be it remembered, that where- 
as I, Samuel Nottingham, of Long 
Island in the province of New York, 
gentleman, am owner, or reputed 
owner, of a number of Negroes, on 
the island of Tortola, in the En- 
glish West Indies; and considering 
that liberty is their right and pro- 
perty, which in equity, justice, and 
good censcience ought to be restored 
to them ; and having a testimony in 
my heart against the iniquitous 
practice of enslaving our fellow- 
men ; therefore, as far as in me lies, 
I conclude it necessary for me to 
grant unto the said Negroes their 
natural right of freedom; and, ac- 
cordingly, I have granted, and by 
these presents, in consideration of 
five pounds sterling to me by the 
said Negroes paid at and before the 
sealing of this instrument, and for 
divers other good causes and con- 
siderations me thereto moving, do 


grant, bargain, sell, release, assure, 
and confirm, unto all and every of 
the said Negroes, their liberty and 
freedom, as fully and amply as 
though herein particularly and re- 


spectively stated. And moreover, 
I, the said Samuel Nottingham, do 
covenant and grant, for myself, my 
heirs, executors, and administra- 
tors, to and with the said Negroes 
respectively, that they, and each of 
them, shall and may enjoy their 
freedom, and any estate real or per- 
sonal which they, or any of them, 
may acquire, without the let, suit, 
hindrance, or molestation of me or 
my heirs, or any person or persons 
claiming, or to claim, by, from, 
or under me or them ; hereby quit- 
ting all claim and demand to them 
and their posterity. In witness 
whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and seal this 30th day of the 
6th month, 1776. 

(Signed) “ Samuel Nottingham. 
** Sealed and delivered in the 

presence of us, 
“ Nicholas Waln, 
* Sarah Walon.” 
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About six years afterwards, M; 
Nottingham addressed to one of these 
slaves the following letter.— 

“ Bristol, 30th of 9th Month, 1782, 

“ Dear George,—Thy letter 
the 8th of last 6th month we fe. 
ceived ; and it was well pleasing t 
us to hear of the present good dis. 
position of thyself and the rest of 
our late servants, whose welfare and 
happiness both here and hereaftey 
we have much at heart; but we are 
sorry to hear of the removal of poor 
John Venture, and Harry, though 
not without hopes of their partaking 
of that mercy which is extended 
to all, without respect of persons, 
whether white or black. So, George, 
remember, what we write to thee 
we write to all of you who once 
called us master and mistress ; but 
now you are all free, as far as itis 
in our power to make you so, be- 
cause none are free indeed, excep: 
they are free in Christ; therefore, 
we admonish you, not as your mas- 
ter and mistress, but as your friends 
and benefactors, beseeching you te 
ke cautious of your conduct, ani 
circumspect in your behaviour to 
all, that none may accuse you o! 
abusing that freedom which we, in 
the course of Divine Providence. 
have been permitted to give you. 
Remember also, that as free men 
and women, ye stand accountable 
for every part of your conduct and 
must answer for the same in your 
own persons, if you do amiss; in 
which case the laws where you 
are have provided a punishment, ac- 
cording to the nature of the offence : 
but do well, and ye shall have 
praise of the same. And that you 
may be enabled to live honestly 
among men, we have given you 
our East-End plantation, in Fat-hog 
bay, with every thing thereunto be- 
longing ; which we will endeavour 
to have secured to you by all lawful 
ways and means, that none may 
deprive you or your offspring of 
it, but that you may freely cultivate 
and improve it to your own benelit 
and advantage, and thereby be pro- 
vided with a sufficient subsistence 








Noy 


>> Mr BF to live comfortably together, in all 
these I} friendliness and cordiality ; assisting 
each other, that those more ad- 


782, vanced in years may advise the 
r of younger, and these submit to 
© re- Be the counsel of the elder; so that 
Ing to good order and harmony may be 
d dis. preserved among you, which will 


est of BP assuredly draw down the blessings 
© and of the Most High. But if you have 


ealter not wherewithal to cultivate and 
‘¢ are Hi) improve the plantation yourselves, 
" poor we advise you to hire yourselves for 
ough a season to whom you please, as 
aking also the plantation, if you think it 
'nded necessary, tll you acquire a suffi- 
‘Sons, ciency to go on yourselves; but in 
orge, BP every step you take of this kind, 
thee always remember the good of the 
once i whole. And as soon as you can 
} but make a beginning on the plantation 
Bis yourselves, with cotton and provi- 
be. sions, we would by all means have 
cept you to do it, that you may not be 
fore, scattered and too much divided; 
mas- HP but endeavour to dwell together, 
ends and be content with food and rai- 
a te ment ; and a blessing will certainly 
ane attend you under the influence of 
@ such a disposition.—Tell Dorcas 
ein Vanderpool we are much obliged 
Py m toher for her friendly care and at- 
om, tendance of poor John Venture and 
you. Harry, during their sickness.—We 
ee shall be pleased to hear how you go 
able on by any opportunity, and that 
and you cautiously maintain a good re- 
neal port among the neighbours. Live 
“2 in love among yourselves, and the 
yee peace of Him who passeth all un- 
Nel derstanding will assuredly be with 
ahi you and yours; which we earnestly 
aye desire and pray for, being your sin- 
jou cere friends and well-wishers, 
tly (Signed) 4“ Samuel Nottingham. 
oon (Signed) “ Mary Nottingham.” 
10g “To George Nottingham, one 
be- of the Negroes belonging 
yur to the East-End Plantation, 
ful late the property of Samuel 
ey. Nottingham, at Fat-hog Bay, 
ol in Tortola.” 
ate In the year 1822, this little co- 


Mit lony of free persons was visited se- 
veral times by two highly respecta- 


vad ble gentlemen ; on whose authority 
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we are enabled to state the follow- 
ing particulars :-—‘ Of the original 
persons liberated, nine are stil! 
alive; besides whom there are 
twenty-five of their children, and 
nine grand-children ; making in all 
forty-three persons. The whole oi 
them reside on the same plantation, 
which they have ever since culti- 
vated. Half of it is chiefly in pro- 
visions ; and the rest is used as pas- 
turage for their stock, which con- 
sists of twenty-eight cows, thirteen 
goats, and thirteen hogs. Formerly 
they cultivated cotton ; but the price 
falling very low, they did not con- 
tinue to plant it. Jeffrey Notting- 
ham, one of those originally eman- 
cipated, exclusively of his share in 
the plantation and stock, pessesses 
five acres of land and a house in 
Spanishtown, and a vessel of twen- 
ty-three feet keel. Diana and Eve 
(born since 1776) have each a boat 
of seventeen and fourteen feet keel. 
For some years the seasons were so 
bad that they found it difficult to get 
water for their stock, and they had 
little return for their labour: but 
still they had been able t» support 
themselves, and to acquire the pro- 
perty mentioned above, while they 
increased in number from twenty- 
five to forty-three. Not one of them 
is now in debt: and their property 
is free from all  incumbrance. 
Twelve of the grown-up persons 
aye members of the Methodist so- 
ciety, and, with their children, at- 
tend regularly the Methodist chape! 
at East-End, except in case of sick- 
ness. During the whole period 
since their emancipation none of 
them have been sued in court, or 
brought before a magistrate to an- 
swer to any complaint. Only one 
of them once obtained a warrant 
against a person who had assaulted 
him, who begged his pardon and 
was forgiven. The same _ person, 
on coming from sea, was arrested 
the day he landed for a capitation 
tax on free persons, of which he had 
not been apprized, and put inte 
prison. The next day he ~ ~ 

money, about eighteen / ~Q, 
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termined on manumitting them. He 
accordingly did manumit them by 
the following deed :— 

“* Be it remembered, that where- 
as I, Samuel Nottingham, of Long 
Island in the province of New York, 
gentleman, am owner, or reputed 
owner, of a number of Negroes, on 
the island of Tortola, in the En- 
glish West Indies; and considering 
that liberty is their right and pro- 
perty, which in equity, justice, and 
good censcience ought to be restored 
to them ; and having a testimony in 
my heart against the iniquitous 
practice of enslaving our fellow- 
men ; therefore, as far as in me lies, 
I conclude it necessary for me to 
grant unto the said Negroes their 
natural right of freedom; and, ac- 
cordingly, I have granted, and by 
these presents, in consideration of 
five pounds sterling to me by the 
said Negroes paid at and before the 
sealing of this instrument, and for 
divers other good causes and con- 
siderations me thereto moving, do 
grant, bargain, sell, release, assure, 
and confirm, unto all and every of 
the said Negroes, their liberty and 
freedom, as fully and amply as 
though herein particularly and re- 
spectively stated. And moreover, 
I, the said Samuel Nottingham, do 
covenant and grant, for myself, my 
heirs, executors, and administra- 
tors, to and with the said Negroes 
respectively, that they, and each of 
them, shall and may enjoy their 
freedom, and any estate real or per- 
sonal which they, or any of them, 
may acquire, without the let, suit, 
hindrance, or molestation of me or 
my heirs, or any person or persons 
claiming, or to claim, by, from, 
or under me or them; hereby quit- 
ting all claim and demand to them 
and their posterity. In witness 
whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and seal this 30th day of the 
6th month, 1776. 

(Signed) “ Samuel Nottingham. 
** Sealed and delivered in the 

presence of us, 
“ Nicholas Waln, 
** Sarah Walp.” 
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About six years afterwards, Mr 
Nottingham addressed to one of these 
slaves the following letter.— 

* Bristol, 30th of 9th Month, 1782. 

* Dear George,—Thy letter of 
the 8th of last 6th month we re- 
ceived ; and it was well pleasing to 
us to hear of the present good dis- 
position of thyself and the rest of 
our late servants, whose welfare and 
happiness both here and hereafter 
we have much at heart; but we are 
sorry to hear of the removal of poor 
John Venture, and Harry, though 
not without hopes of their partaking 
of that mercy which is extended 
to all, without respect of persons, 
whether white or black. So, George, 
remember, what we write to thee 
we write to all of you who once 
called us master and mistress; but 
now you are all free, as far as it is 
in our power to make you so, be- 
cause none are free indeed, except 
they are free in Christ; therefore, 
we admonish you, not as your mas- 
ter and mistress, but as your friends 
and benefactors, beseeching you to 
ke cautious of your conduct, an¢d 
circumspect in your behaviour to 
all, that none may accuse you of 
abusing that freedom which we, in 
the course of Divine Providence, 
have been permitted to give you. 
Remember also, that as free men 
and women, ye stand accountable 
for every part of your conduct and 
must answer for the same in your 
own persons, if you do amiss; in 
which case the laws where you 
are have provided a punishment, ac- 
cording to the nature of the offence : 
but do well, and ye shall have 
praise of the same. And that you 
may be enabled to live honestly 
among men, we have given you 
our East-End plantation, in Fat-hog 
bay, with every thing thereunto be- 
longing ; which we will endeavour 
to have secured to you by all lawful 
ways and means, that none may 
deprive you or your offspring of 
it, but that you may freely cultivate 
and improve it to your own benelit 
and advantage, and thereby be pro- 
vided with a sufficient subsistence 
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to live comfortably together, in all 
friendliness and cordiality ; assisting 
each other, that those more ad- 
vanced in years may advise the 
younger, and these submit to 
the counsel of the elder; so that 
good order and harmony may be 
preserved among you, which will 
assuredly draw down the blessings 
of the Most High. But if you have 
not wherewithal to cultivate and 
improve the plantation yourselves, 
we advise you to hire yourselves for 
a season to whom you please, as 
also the plantation, if you think it 
necessary, till you acquire a suffi- 
ciency to go on yourselves; but in 
every step you take of this kind, 
always remember the good of the 
whole. And as soon as you can 
make a beginning on the plantation 
yourselves, with cotton and provi- 
sions, we would by all means have 
you to do it, that you may not be 
scattered and too much divided; 
but endeavour to dwell together, 
and be content with food and rai- 
ment ; and a blessing will certainly 
attend you under the influence of 
such a disposition.—Tell Dorcas 
Vanderpool we are much obliged 
toher for her friendly care and at- 
tendance of poor John Venture and 
Harry, during their sickness.—We 
shall be pleased to hear how you go 
on by any opportunity, and that 
you cautiously maintain a good re- 
port among the neighbours. Live 
in love among yourselves, and the 
peace of Him who passeth all un- 
derstanding will assuredly be with 
you and yours; which we earnestly 
desire and pray for, being your sin- 
cere friends and well-wishers, 

(Signed) 4“ Samuel Nottingham. 

Signed) “ Mary Nottingham.” 
“To George Nottingham, one 

of the Negroes belonging 

to the East-End Plantation, 

late the property of Samuel 

Nottingham, at Fat-hog Bay, 

in Tortola.” 

In the year 1822, this little co- 
lony of free persons was visited se- 
veral times by two highly respecta- 
ble gentlemen ; on whose authority 





we are enabled to state the follow- 
ing particulars :-—‘ Of the original 
persons liberated, nine are still 
alive; besides whom there are 
twenty-five of their children, and 
nine grand-children ; making in all 
forty-three persons. The whole ot 
them reside on the same plantation, 
which they have ever since culti- 
vated. Half of it is chiefly in pro- 
visions ; and the rest is used as pas- 
turage for their stock, which con- 
sists of twenty-eight cows, thirteen 
goats, and thirteen hogs. Formerly 
they cultivated cotton ; but the price 
falling very low, they did not con- 
tinue to plant it. Jeffrey Notting- 
ham, one of those originally eman- 
cipated, exclusively of his share in 
the plantation and stock, possesses 
five acres of land and a house in 
Spanishtown, and a vessel of twen- 
ty-three feet keel. Diana and Eve 
(born since 1776) have each a boat 
of seventeen and fourteen feet keel. 
For some years the seasons were so 
bad that they found it difficult to get 
water for their stock, and they had 
little return for their labour: but 
still they had been able t» support 
themselves, and to acquire the pro- 
perty mentioned above, while they 
incréased in number from twenty- 
five to forty-three. Not one of them 
is now in debt: and their property 
is free from all incumbrance. 
Twelve of the grown-up persons 
are members of the Methodist so- 
ciety, and, with their children, at- 
tend regularly the Methodist chapel! 
at East-End, except in case of sick- 
ness. During the whole period 


since their emancipation none of 


them have been sued in court, or 
brought before a magistrate to an- 
swer to any complaint. Only one 
of them once obtained a warrant 
against a person who had assaulted 
him, who begged his pardon and 
was forgiven. The same person, 
on coming from sea, was arrested 
the day he landed for a capitation 
tax on free persons, of which he had 
not been apprized, and put into 
prison. The next day he paid the 
money, about eighteen dollars, and 
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was released. Several of them 
can read and write. Jeffry’s wife, 
Grace, acts as schoolmistress ;_ she 
reads well. They have lately built 
three houses in their village, of wood, 
and shingled. The whole of their 
houses had been destroyed by the 
hurricane of 1819, and have since 
been rebuilt. They are a fine 
healthy race, all black, having inter- 
married with each other, and seem 
to dwell very happily together.” 

Now, may not the question be 
here fairly put, Whether it would 
have been more advantageous for 
the interests either of the indivi- 
duals or of the state, that Mr. Not- 
tingham’s twenty-five slaves should 
have continued slaves, (liable to all 
the risks of inhuman owners and 
overseers, and all the other evils of 
that condition, and particularly to 
that progressive diminution of their 
numbers which has been the com- 
mon fate of the slaves in almost all 
our colonies, and among the rest in 
Tortola); or that they should have 
been living free and in comfort for 
nearly fifty years, during which they 
have accumulated some property, 
and have increased from twenty-five 
to forty-three? And, as far as ad- 
vantage to this country goes, we 
will venture to say that the forty- 
three Nottinghams consume more 
of British produce and manufactures 
ina year, and promote the traffic of 
Tortola itself more, than three times 
the number of slaves would do. 
But it will be said, This is a single 
instance. True: but why is it so? 
Not because there are not many 
slaves who would have equally re- 
warded the benevolence of their 
masters, but because there has been 
but onE NoTTinGHAM. 

Here, however, an objector may 
very fairly remark,—* The conduct 
of Mr. Nottingham is very highly 
creditable to his humanity: but he 
was probably in circumstances to 
admit of the sacrifice which he 
made of his property in these 
slaves: it is most unfair, however, 
to cite it as an example which 
other West-Indians ought to imi- 
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tate. The public ought not to ex. 
pect that similar sacrifices should 
be made by the proprietors of slaves 
generally ; and if it is wished that 
the whole of the slave population 
of the West Indies should attain 
the same free and happy state which 
has been described, the public, who 
sanctioned their slavery, ought to 
pay the cost of their emancipation.” 
All that needs be said in answei to 
this objection is, That we believe 
the public would most cheerfully 
bear the burden of such a charge; 
and that we trust some method 
will be devised whereby the desired 
object may be accomplished without 
loss to any slave-holder. None, we 
are persuaded, would more cordially 
concur in such a plan than the advo- 
cates of Negro freedom. 

In reply to the slanders which 
are frequently vented against the 
free Black and Coloured popula- 
lation of the West Indies, as if they 
were the most idle, licentious, and 
worthless of mankind, and as stand- 
ing even below the slaves in re- 
spectability, we would refer to cer- 
tain proceedings which have recent- 
ly taken place in the island of Gre- 
nada, and which are equally ho- 
nourable to the class of persons in 
question, and to the White inhabit- 
ants of the colony. 

On the 7th of last June, a peti- 
tion was presented to the Legisla- 
ture of Grenada, from certain per- 
sons, in behalf of themselves and of 
the whole free Coloured population 
of the island, praying for a redress 
of their grievances, and an admis- 
sion to the civil privileges of British 
subjects. The petition was founded 
on the following memorial, which 
they had previously prepared for the 
information of his Majesty’s Com- 
missioners of Inquiry into the Ad- 
ministration of Justice in the Colo- 
nies, namely,— 

“ Gentlemen,—We, his Majes- 
ty’s loyal and dutiful subjects, the 
free Coloured inhabitants of the 
island of Grenada, beg leave to lay 
before you, in your official capacity, a 
representation of several grievances 
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to which our class is peculiarly sub- 
jected by the local code of the 
colony, earnestly praying that you 
will be pleased to take the earliest 
opportunity of bringing our case 
pefore the notice of his Majesty’s 
Ministers, and of supporting it with 
your recommendation of such re- 
dress as may in their wisdom appear 
to be applicable to the nature of 
the case. 

“ Before we enter into a detail of 
those grievances, we beg leave to 
make you acquainted with the 

ounds on which we presume to 
build our claim to redress. 

“That we are liege and dutiful 
subjects of his Majesty: we flatter 
ourselves that we have invariably 
manifested the strongest sense of 
fealty, as good and faithful subjects, 
and dare appeal to the testimony of 
the public at large, as members of 
the community in which we reside: 
we have submitted with patience to 
a policy, degrading and oppressive 
in its effects, and painful to our 
feelings as men; contributing, at 
the same time, by our resources, to 
the revenue of the state, and consti- 
tuting, in ourselves, a considerable 
defence and security to the colony. 

“ The People of Colour comprise 
by far the greatest part of the free 
population*, and possess no small 
portion of the property in this co- 
lony, particularly in the capital, 
where at least two-thirds are owned 
by persons of this class. 

“ While the White man who emi- 
grates to the colony generally re- 
turns to Europe so soon as he has 
realised a competency, the Coloured 
man, on the contrary, is attached to 
the soil on which his family and 
friends reside, forming in his class 
the most powerful check to the nu- 
merous slave population, and, from 
his attachment to the British Con- 
stitution, always ready, and willing, 
if necessary, to sacrifice his life and 
property in defence of that consti- 
tutign. 

*In 1820, the number of Whites in 
Grenada was 883; of free Blacks and 
persons of colour,2743; of slaves, 26,910. 


“Many of the Coloured inhabitants 
of this colony have been educated 
in Great Britain, and the majority 
has received the best education that 
the colonies afford; the former of 
them, imbibing all the exalted ideas 
of liberty peculiar to an Englishman, 
on their arrival in the colony, find 
their brotherhood no less acute in 
their sense of the degrading light 
in which their class is exposed to 
the world at large by the local laws. 
“Our ideas are purely English, not 
only by birth, but from a_ principle 
of attachment to a constitution the 
boast and pride of every English 
subject. As true and loyal English- 
men, holding a prominent numerical 
Situation, as well as possessing a 
considerable landed interest in the 
colony, we presume with due re- 
spect to call your patient attention 
to the exposure of some of those 
local laws which we feel to bear 
hardly and vexatiously upon us as a 
body of men. 

“In the first place, we would beg 
leave to call your attention to the 
laws of Grenada, commonly called 
Judge Smith’s Collection. 

“On a first view of these laws 
it will be readily ebserved, that in 
every instance where it has been 
thought proper to allude to the free 
Coloured population, they have 
universally been assimilated with 
the Slave population, describing 
them as the most profligate, igno- 
rant race of beings, unworthy to 
be entrusted with the execution of 
the most trivial public service, and 
whose crimes, by a perversion ol 
reasoning, are represented as more 
heinous than similar crimes com- 
mitted by White persons. 

“ As a few of the many instances 
in which this occurs, we beg leave 
to refer you to Act No. 11: * Sum- 
monses to the Members of the 
Council or Assembly to be served 
by some White person.? No. 15: 
‘No person to practise physic 
without a certificate from surgeon’s 
hall, or a license from the Governor, 


under the penalty of 200/.; and if 


unable to pay, to be imprisoned for 
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three months; but, if a free Negro, 
or a free Mulatto, or free Mestiff, 
or Slave, except such as are em- 
ployed in dressing sores, shall re- 
ceive such corporal punishment as 
the said judge shall think fit and 
adjudge.’ No. 16, clause 2d : ‘ Any 
White man firing a house to forfeit 
201.; if a free Negro, Mulatto, or 
Mestiff, to receive corporal punish- 
ment.’ Clause 5th: ‘Any White 
persons throwing squibs in the 
street to forfeit 10/.; ifa Mudlatto, 
Mestiff, or Indian, or Negro, to be 
whipped at the most public place 
in the respective parish, on the bare 
back, at the discretion of the ma- 
gistrates.’ Clause 8th: ‘All Ne- 
groes, or Mulattoes, whether free or 
slaves, who shall be found cutting 
canes, plantains, &c. shall be pu- 
nished by a number of lashes at the 
discretion of a Justice of Peace in 
the neighbourhood.’ 

“In addition to the preceding ex- 
tracts, we beg leave to refer you to 
the Act, No. 53, generally called 
‘the Police Act.’ The Preamble 
of this Act sets out by assimilating 
sailors, free Coloured men, and male 
slaves in a most degrading point of 
vieis, and charging them with as- 
sociating for the purpose of com- 
mitting crimes of the most despi- 
cable nature ; and goes on to cur- 
tail their rational amusements, sub- 
jecting them to the degradation of 
being committed to a place of con- 
finement, in common with slaves of 
every description. 

“We take the liberty of calling 
your attention to this Act in parti- 
cular, it being daily adverted to by 
the occasional sitting magistrates. 

“Tt would be an unnecessary ob- 
trusion upon your valuable time, to 
enter into a minute refutation of 
the crimes with which the Coloured 
population stand stigmatised by 
these Acts. Facts speak for them- 
selves : we challenge the community 
at large to prove that the People 
of Colour in this colony are pecu- 
liarly addicted to crime of any de- 
scription ; and as to their associating 
with Slaves, &c. it is notorious that 
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they are generally reserved in thei; 
associates, and very tenacious 0; 
their good name. 

“If there ever was a time when 
such laws were necessary, that time 
has long since passed by; and the 
present political importance of the 
Coloured population calls loudly 
for a repeal of such obnoxious 
enactments. 

“ The next grievance to which we 
beg leave to call your attention js 
one of no inconsiderable nature— 
exclusion from the juries of the 
colony. Trial by jury is stated to 
be the principal bulwark of an 
Englishman’s liberty; a privilege 
of the highest and most beneficial 
nature, on which his property, his 
liberty, and his life depend. 

“We are Englishmen, without havy- 
ing this bulwark for our protection: 
we are British subjects, without en- 
joying this privilege. 

“It is apparent that the White 
population of this Colony has fallen 
off materially within the last twenty 
years, and continues to do so; which 
circumstance reduces the men of 
education of that class to a compa- 
ratively small number. It therefore 
has occurred, that on the petty juries 
we have witnessed some individuals 
quite uninformed, sitting to decide 
on some mercantile transaction, in 
which some of our brotherhood are 
concerned ; whilst men, because of 
Colour, though possessed of com- 
petent ability, stand looking on as 
useless beings in the community, 
seeing their properties and dearest 
interests implicitly exposed to the 
decision of such a jury. Judge 
Smith, in his observations on the 
Population Acts, appositely remarks 
(among other things), that ‘ the ob- 
ject is to check the prevalence ofa 
tree Coloured Population,’ whilst the 
only description of Whites but too 
frequently substituted in their room 
are persons of the lowest class, al- 
ways without fortune or education, 
and too often without principle. 

“The next and a very material 
grievance, to which we also beg 
Jeave to call your indulgent atten- 
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tion, is, that we are not represented 
in the Legislative Assembly. 

“ By another anomaly, we possess 
freehold property, without being 
considered as freeholders: we have 
no vote, we elect no representatives : 
by the wording of the writ, directing 
the returning officers to summon all 
the White freeholders, we are shut 
out from the right of election, the 
birth-right of every Englishman. 
We are called on to pay taxes, to 
which we never consented; we 
are commanded to conform to laws 
aflecting. our dearest interests and 
comfort, without having a represen- 
tative to oppose them in the first 
stage, or obtain a modification of 
their most offensive clauses: a pas- 
sive submission is extorted from us ; 
we are not allowed the right of 
thinking for ourselves. We are 
forced to pay a silent and implicit 
obedience to the mandates of another 
class, monopolizing all authority and 
influence, and calling on us to con- 
tribute our aid in defence of those 
privileges which they alone enjoy. 

“In a government where the slave 

pulation so considerably out-num- 
bers that of the free, we humbly 
conceive it would be far from being 
an imprudent policy to extinguish 
asmuch as possible all feelings of 
jealousy that may exist between the 
free classes; it being their mutual 
interest to be unanimous, having 
but one object in view, as between 
father and son, the maintenance of 
the security of the colonies from 
foreign as well as internal enemies, 
from either of which it is our eer- 
nest prayer that God may ever de- 
fend them. 

“ This, gentlemen, is the substance 
of those grievances which we con- 
fidently leave in your hands, in the 
flattering expectation that you will 
interest yourselves on our behalf, 
towards obtaining an amelioration 
In our condition.” 

The petition was taken into the 
consideration of a Committee of the 
whole House of Assembly; when 
the following resolutions were agreed 
to, and, having been reported to 
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the House, were adopted, appa- 
rently with unanimity, namely— 

“1. That the Committee is of 
opinion that the free Coloured in- 
habitants of these islands are a re- 
spectable, well-behaved class of the 
community, and possessed of consi- 
derable property in the colony. 

“2. That it is also of opinion 
that a Bill should be immediately 
brought into the House of Assem- 
bly for the purpose of repealing”’ 
certain clauses of Acts which are 
specified “in so far as the rights 
and privileges of the free Coloured 
inhabitants are affected thereby. 

“3. That the elective franchise 
ought to be extended to free people 
of Colour, possessing the qualifica- 
tions required by the third clause of 
the Elective Act; and that so much 
of that clause ought to be repealed 
as limits the right of veting at elec- 
tions to White persons only.” 

The spirit manifested in these 
resolutions is certainly most grati- 
fying ; and every friend of the Negro 
race will hail them with delight, as 
the beginning of a wise and liberal 
course of policy towards their free 
descendants. We wish, however, 
particularly to point the attention 
of the reader to the proofs which 
not only these resolutions, but the 
unquestioned statements in the me- 
morial, bear to the good conduct, 
loyalty, respectability, industry, 
and wealth of the free Coloured in- 
habitants of Grenada. 


——-<f > 


To the Editor of the Christian Observe: 


I nave lately had put into my 
hands for perusal, a new publica- 
tion, of the class of what are called 
“Religious Novels,” and which, 
for the kind of work, seems to 
possess considerable merit. But I 
cannot help thinking that religious 
novels, however good of the kind, 
are but bad vehicles for Divine 
truth. Such is the corrupt state of 
the natural heart of man, that in 
a mixture of fictitious garrative with 
religious instruction, the mind will 
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be unfitted by the former fer the 
reception of the latter; and should 
it ever happen that serious impres- 
sions are made, Satan is lurking, 
periaps, under the very next page, 
to take away the good seed, lest 
the reader should believe and be 
saved. Besides, a retired Chris- 
tian life will rarety afford food for 
a novel, which, in its very nature, 
requires something of a_ worldly 
spirit—a play or a ball—a quadrille 
or card party—a love scene or a 
duel: and, by the way, it is much 
to be feared that an author who 
feels at home in these worldly de- 
scriptions is but too likely to be 
present at the realities—a circum- 
stance which, independently of the 
injury to his own soul, must tend 
materially to bring reproach on the 
Gospel of Christ, which declares 
expressly, that “we cannot serve 
Ged and mammon 3” or if, in reality, 
he be not accustomed to frequent 
such scenes, how can he be skilled in 
the description of them? 

It appears to me, that every book 
which is published should have one 
object in view; namely, the glory 
of God. This may be pursued in 
different ways; by works tending 
either to inform the understanding, 
or to reform and purify the heart, 
or to promote the general interests 
of mankind. That common novels 
possess none of these essentials, 
will, I presume, be allowed by all; 
and it is at best very questionable 
how far even a religious novel can 
be made conducive to either of 
these ends. I apprehend the writer 
of every such novel must intend his 
work either to strike the under- 
standing and conscience of those 
who have before been entirely care- 
less on religious matters, and thus 
to lead them to self-examination and 
a use of the means of grace afford- 
ed by God for their spiritual wel- 
fare; or he must intend it merely 
as a vehicle of common, and as 
he imagines, innocent amusement. 
Now, if he mean the former, it 
surely behoves him to endeavour 
to ascertain, by God’s written word, 
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whether it be a means which wil! 
be likely to obtain the Divine bless. 
ing. Scripture prohibits a world], 
spirit. “'To be carnally minded jx 
death,” says the Apostle: it also 
forbids “ foolish talking or jesting. 
which are not convenient ;” and j; 
enjoins whatsoever things are pure. 
lovely, and of good report. The 
mixing up Scripture doctrine, there- 
fore, with the contrary of all this. 
may fairly be inferred to be an 
unauthorized mode of inculcating 
Divine trath ; and consequently no: 
entitled, on scriptural grounds, to 
the blessing of God. 

If the author, on the other hand. 
mean his book to be merely a ve- 
hicle of common amusement, thoug): 
innocent, he is treating the religion 
of Christ in an irreverent manner. 
I know not if he be not virtually 
guilty of a breach of the Third Com- 
mandment; for he is bringing the 
name and word of God into familia: 
use, merely to pass away a few idle 
hours. Surely this is “ taking his 
holy name in vain.” In this respect, 
therefore, his work is at an awful 
distance from what is innocent. In 
another way, also, it will be found 
far from innocent; for the fictitious 
part of the work will tend to keep 
up and inflame a worldly spirit in a 
careless reader, and lead him pre- 
sumptuously to suppese such a 
spirit quite compatible with a spirit 
of religion; and it will disturb and 
perplex the miud of the serious and 
sober inquirer afver truth. 

_I must not, by what I have writ- 
ten, be understood as inculcating 
the notion that no book should be 
written except on a religious sub- 
ject; but surely no book should be 
written, but such as a rea! Christian 
might read with advantage, and 
such as, rightly used, might subserve 
the cause of religion. 

Such are the views, Mr. Fditor, 
of one at least of your readers; and 
as you profess a readiness to hear 
the subject argued pro et contra, | 
trust they will be allowed to appeat 
in your pages. 

? Pee: &c, J. H. 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Some time since, a correspondent 
called your attention to an impor- 
tant error in an edition of the Cam- 
bridge Bible ; he stated that 1 John 
v. 7, 8, was printed—“ For there 
wre three that bare [for bear, pre- 
sent tense] record in heaven; the 
Father, the Word, and the Holy 
Ghost; and these three are one. 
And there are three that bare [for 
bear] record in earth; the spirit, 
and the water, and the blood; and 
these three agree in one.” Now, 
however singular it might be that 
so important an error, in so contro- 
verted a passage, should have been 
committed, it appears to me still 
more singular that Cambridge 
Bibles should continue to be cir- 
culated with the error uncorrected, 
after that error has been so pub- 
licly pointed out. Yet so it is. 
Ihave now before me a stereotype 
edition of the Cambridge small- 
pica Bible, bearing the date of 1817, 
but apparently just issued from the 
Cambridge warehouse in London, 
in which the above passage is print- 
ed as your correspondent quotes it. 
I trust that this second notice of the 
error will attract the attention of 
the delegates of the Cambrid 

press. B. 
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THREE LETTERS ON MR. FABER’S 
COSMOGONY. 


Havine inserted in our pages Mr. 
Faber’s arguments relative to his 
hypothesis on the Mosaic Cosmo- 
gony, we lay before our readers the 
three following letters in reply ; and 
shall be most willing, as justice re- 
ires, to assign a few columns to 
A icinder, should the respected 
author, see fit to offer one: but 
having done this, we forewarn our 
correspondents on both sides that 
we shall not feel inclined to enter 
at any great length on a controversy 
which does not appear likely to be 
either very profitable, or very spee- 
dily terminated. 
Cuaist. Osserv. No. 269. 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


I am ready to confess myself one 
of those old fashioned persons who 
are not fond of a new theory of any 
kind; and, ever since I read the 
“ Vicar of Wakefield,” and remem- 
ber the Cosmogonists who practised 
so successfully upon young Moses, 
I have had a peculiar suspicion of 
theories on “ cosmogony.” It was 
not therefore without something of 
alarm and distrust that I began to 
read the observations of Mr. Faber 
on this subject. And whether it 
arise from the power ef my own 
prejudices or the unsoundness of 
his arguments, I am constrained to 
declare myself wholly unconviuced 
by his statement; and cannot but 
conceive that he should have been 
able to marshal a far more formi- 
dable host of arguments, before he 
ventured to disturb the popular 
faith on the subject. Perhaps your 
readers will bear with me, while I 
offer a few brief remarks on the 
several arguments by which Mr. 
Faber has endeavoured to establish 
this novel proposition. That the six 
days of creation were not solar days, 
or days measured by the revolution 
of our planet on its axis; but that 
every day may have amounted to 
six millenaries, or indeed to a pe- 
riod as long as from the conclusion 
of the creation to the end of the 
world.. It is not, however, my in- 
tention to allege any arguments in 
favour of the established opinion on 
this subject; my wish is simply to 
expose what appears to me the 
weakness of the fougdation on 
which the new system is erected. 
In making these remarks, Iam very 
far from intending any disrespect 
to Mr. Faber, whom I know to be 
a good and able man, a learned 
divine and erudite scholar; but 
his hypothesis is fairly open to dis- 
cussion, and, if proved unsound, to 
animadversion. 

1. The first argument employed 
by Mr. Faber for the establishment 
ef his point is drawn from “ the 
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4 
analogu of language.” He con- 


tends that the word “ day” must be 

employed on all the days of creation 

in the same sense : and that, because 
the Divine Being is said to have 

“ rested on the seventh day,” and 

he still rests, therefore the seventh 

day is not yet completed, nor will be 
completed as long as He continues 
to rest; and that, consequently, 
this “ day,” and of course all the rest 
of the “ days,” are not “ solar’’ but 
indefinite “days.” Now, surely, 
sir, the unsoundness of this argu- 
ment is obvious. Had it indeed 

been said in Scripture that the Di- 

vine Being rested only during the 
Sabbath-day, it would have been 
just to infer, that as he still rests, 
the Sabbath is not complete. But 
the language of Scripture appears 
only to indicate that, on the seventh 
day he began to rest, or rather (for 
the word “ rest” introduces a per- 
plexity into the argument) _ that, 
having completed the work of crea- 
tien in six days, on the seventh He 
ceased from those particular labours. 
Did it occur to Mr. Faber that one 
consequence of this strange hypo- 
thesis, as thus defended, would be, 
that there is no such thing as a 
Sabbath-day, or rather that ‘every 
day is a Sabbath. How ill would 
this consequence agree with the 
language of Scripture! God is said 
to have “ blessed the seventh day, 
and to have sanctified it,” or set it 
apart from the rest, of the days ;— 
an expressios which must mean, 
‘according to this new philosophy, 
that God “ set apart all the days 
from the rest of the days,”—a posi- 
tion surely much in the spirit of the 
celebrated treatise, “ de omnibus re- 
bus, et quibusdam aliis.” 

2. The second argument of Mr. 
Faber is founded on these words of 
Moses: “ God created every plant 
of the field before it was in the 
earth, and every herb of the field 
before it grew.” From this Mr. 
Faber infers that all the plants and 
herbs were created in their elemen- 
tary form of seeds and roots; and 
that therefore, as the graminivoroas 
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animals were created on the fif,), 
and sixth days, or only on the ge. 
cond and third day after the crea. 
tion of the plants, these animal; 
must have perished with hunger, 
if the days were only solar days, 
Now, to this: I reply, that, even as. 
suming Mr. Faber’s interpretation 
of the, above passage to be right, 
there is nothing monstrous in ima- 
gining that, in a period of hourly 
miracle, a period when order, light, 
and beauty sprung in an instant out 
of chaos and darkness, the plants 
also may have started into instant 
maturity. Mr. Faber himself sup- 
poses the animals to have come 
into existefice prepared to eat. Is 
there then any thing preposterous 
in imagining the plants to have 
been created in a state of fitness 
to be eaten? And the fact is, 
that the passage from Scripture, 
contrary to the interpretation of 
Mr. Faber (which is that of the 
greatest of all theorists and inno- 
vators, Bishop Warburton), appears 
to mean that the plants and herbs 
were created mature; that “ before 
they were in the earth,” and before 
they had passed through the pro- 
gress of growing, the Creator pro- 
duced them ready for the use of the 
animals for which they were des- 
tined. And if so, the difficulty is 
solved, and may be at once dis- 
“mmissed. 

3. The third argument is derived 
from the concurrent testimony of 
the Hindu Cosmogonies, and the 
doctrines of the ancient Persians 
and Etruscans. Tam not acquainted 
with the sources from which Mr. 
Faber obtains the testimony of the 
aracient Persians and Etruscans ; 
but with regard to the Institutes ot 
Menu, I can confidently affirm that 
the accounts of the creation derived 
from the Hindu Cosmogonists tran- 
scend in absurdity and extravagance 
every other statement of every other 
volume which it has been the cala- 
mity of any reader to encounter. Far 
from thinking, with Mr. Faber, that 
an opinion of our own derived any 
authority from the cencurrent opi- 
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nion of these Institates, I should, in 
propounding a new theory on the 
subject, think it almost a sine qua 
non anxiously to inform the public 
that it was to be found in no hea- 
then cosmogony, and above all, that 
it had no connexion whatever with 
ibe ravings of Hinduism. 

4. The fourth argument of Mr: 
Faber may be abridged as follows : 
Moses tells us, that pairs of each 
animal were shut up in the ark: it 
is therefore plain that no class of 
animals perished in the Flood. But 
certain classes of animals are now 
extinct: therefore these animals 
must have perished before the Flood: 
and as we hear of no such cata- 
strophe in the six days of creation, 
therefore these days must have 
been periods of vast, though to us 
unknown, duration—To me this 
argument is most illogical and un- 
sound. Admit the fact that the 
world may have been destroyed 
hefore the six days, and only re- 
created at that time, in what manner 
is the length of the six days affected 
by the statement? But why is it 
necessary to conclude that the de- 
struction preceded the Flood? Why 
should it not have succeeded it? 
That certain classes are now extinct, 
[admit. That they were not extin- 
cuished at the moment of the Flood, 
ladmit. But these admissions do 
not fix the term of the extinction ; 
which may have occurred in any 
one moment “ before” or “ after” 
the Flood. 

Such, sir, are the plain observa- 
tions I have to offer on this new 
theory; and if your readers agree 
with me, they will continue, as Lu- 
ther says, “ dicere spadam spadam 
—to think a day a day—to distin- 
guish the Sabbath from the ordinary 
days of the week—and to expect 
only one eternal and unchangeable 
Sabbath, “the rest that remaineth 
for the people of God.” s-§- Herca. 

I think many formidable objec- 
tions to the Rev. Mr. Faber’s theory 
of the creation may be cyawn from 
the Holy Scriptures. 
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First. It is written, “ God having 

rested on the seventh day from all 

the work that he had created and 

made, blessed the seventh day and 

sanctified it.” Now, we know that 

the day sanctified was a natural day; 
nor is there any thing in the Scrip- 
ture to lead us to suppose that it was 

not of the same duration as each of 
the six days of creation that preced- 
ed it: and because he rested on this 

day trom his creative work, I cannot 
see that it is unavoidably implied 
that he resumed his labours on the 
eighth day. 1 simply understand, 
that, having completed his work in 
six days, un the seventh he ceased 
from working. Again: on the sup- 
position that each of the six days 
of creation extended to a period ot 
six thousand vears, Adam, who was 
created on the sixth day, and lived 
only nine hundred and thirty years, 
probably did not, as well as many 

of his posterity, live to see a single 
Sabbath. Is it likely that the Cre- 
ator left man without that sacred in- 
stitution for several thousand years 
With regard to the Mosaical nar- 
rative, where it is said, “ Ged cre- 
ated every plant of the field before 
it was in the earth, and every herb 
of the field before it grew ;” I cer- 
tainly understand from this, that he 
created the plants and herbs perfect 
and instantanecously—“ he spake 
and it was done”’—before he placed 
them in the earth, and at once they 
flourished and grew in the succession 
of the plants and herbs they yielded: 
so that there was no necessity for 
any miracle of germination to pro- 
duce food for the non-carnivorous 
animals (1 suppose there were no 
carnivorous ones at that time) cre- 
ated on the fifth and sixth days. As 
the strata of fossilizations of animals 
whose genera are now extinct cannot 
be accounted for by the Deluge, Mr. 
Faber concludes they must have been 
produced by some great revolution 
that took place before the creation 
of man on the sixth day: but is 
not this introducing death into the 
world before sin existed? Whereas 
we are instructed by the Divine 
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word, that it was “ by sin death 
entered into the world.” F. 


Permit me, sir, to suggest 
through the medium of your Chris- 
tian publicatien, a few observations 
to Mr. Faber, on the subject of his 
Mosaic Cosmogony. I would at 
present allude only to that part of 
it which was quoted in your Num- 
ber for last July. 

Mr. Faber begins by stating, 
that a day in Scripture language 
frequently means a much longer 
period of time than a natural day. 
That this is sometimes the case, 
no one acquainted with the sacred 
writings would deny; though even 
here I do not believe all that Mr. 
Faber endeavours by his quotations 
to preve. For instance, he says, 
* Sometimes a day denotes a whole 
millenary ;” quoting Psalm xc. 4, “for 
a thousand years in thy sight are but 
as yesterday, seeing that is passed as 
a watch in the night.” Here, by sup- 


posing a day to be equal to a thou- 
sand years, we lose all the beauty of 


the passage. It is a fine poetical 
image, designed to convey to our 
minds the omniscience of the Deity, 
who could review the transactions 
of a thousand years with as much 
ease as those of yesterday. The very 
opposition of the passage is be- 
tween a day and a thousand years. 
Mr. Faber might equally quote the 
conclusion of the verse, to prove that 
a day sometithes means the same as 
a watch in the night. 

Mr. Faber next argues, that, as 
the days of Divine labour are all 
spoken of as equal in length, if we 
can establish the length of one, 
we may deduce the duration of all 
the others. He adds; “ If God la- 
boured six natural days, and rested 
on the seventh natural day, the very 
turn of the statement will unavoid- 
ably imply that he resumed his 
labours on the eighth natural day.” 
That God rested on the seventh 
day, is no proof to my mind that he 
again resumed his labour. Of the 
seyeg days he had given up to the 
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work of creation, six were devoted 
to the completion of his design ; 
and on the seventh his rest began, 
all was finished, and that day was 
devoted to rest from the work of 
creation. Who shall say that the 
creative powers of the Deity have 
rested ever since the origin of this 
world? Who shall say that God 
has sent forth no new worlds, peo- 
pled like ours, in the wide extent of 
the universe ? 

Most Christians, I think, will 
with me dislike the introduction of 
Hindoostanee records and traditions 
on a sacred subject. Does it not 
set a dangerous example? Does 
it not open a door to the objections 
of the infidel ? You cannot, he would 
say, be satisfied with your own Scrip- 
tures, but must explain them by re- 
ferences to the traditions of the very 
Brahmins you affect to despise. 

Mr. Faber, in his second division, 
quotes Bishop Warburton, to prove 
that vegetation was not in a perfect 
state when created. I cannot here 
agree with him. The expression, 
“God created every plant of the 
field before it was in the earth, and 
every herb of the field before it 
grew,” surely means no more than 
that the earth bare them not spon- 
taneously ; that they were the works 
of his hand. But, even allowing 
that all plants were placed in the 
earth in the seed, wight they not, 
without an absolute miracle, have 
sprung up in two days? We know 
the astonishing rapidity of vege- 
tation in Northern countries when 
once their spring begins; and the 
progress of vegetation in Eden 
would, from many causes, be even 
more rapid than this. ‘The climate 
would be milder and more genial, 
the earth more luxuriant, its strength 
never having been drawn forth. But, 
even supposing that some extraor- 
dinary exerticn of the Divine power 
was necessary to produce this effect, 
it is not greater than what would 
have been requisite to prevent any 
bad effects arising from the un- 
limited vegetation of twelve thou- 
sand years, during which no beast 
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was living to eat the fruits of the 
earth. 

Supposing Mr. Faber’s idea cor- 
rect, what propriety could there be 
in the declaration that “the evening 
and the morning were the first day °” 
He could hardly substitute, “ made 
the first period of six thousand 
ears.” Again, I wouldask, Where 
can be the cogency of the reason- 
ing of the Fourth Command? “ Re- 
member the Sabbath-day to keep it 
holy; forin six days the Lord made 
heaven and earth, the sea, and all 
that in them is, and rested the 


Matins and Vespers; with Hymns, 
and occasional Devotional Pieces. 
By Joun Bowrinc. 1823. 12mo. 
pp- 255. 6s. 

In our last Number, in our review 
of “May you like it,” we endea- 
voured to arrive at a mutual un- 
derstanding with our good friends, 
the religious novelists, respecting 
our alleged want of courtesy in not 
devoting a larger portion of our re- 
view department to this very popu- 
lar and prolific species of author- 
ship. We shall now indulge our- 
selves with a few lines of explica- 
tion, in reference to a similar al- 
leged delinquency on our part to- 
wards the worthy brotherhood of 
religious poets. Our apology, how- 
ever, needs be but brief: and it is 
not that the presses of this kingdom 
are not reasonably fertile, both in 
good poetry and in religious poetry : 
but that, by a perversion of talent 
which it grieves us to contemplate, 
the good poetry too frequently is not 
religious, and the religious too fre- 
quently is not good. We cannot con- 
sent to load our pages with extracts 
from indifferent poetry, merely be- 
cause it is honourably distinguished 
by what, morally considered, is its 
highest praise, a laudable intention ; 
much less can we think, generally 
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seventh day: wherefore the Lord 
blessed the Sabbath-day and hal- 
lowed it.” Surely, by the analogy 
of language, all the days mentioned 
here must be of equal length. If 
so, the question is answered at once; 
for the seventh day of the Lord’s 
rest is here placed as equivalent 
to the Sabbath which is enforced 
upon man. Again, he hallowed it; 
he hallowed the Sabbath-day, be- 
cause he rested on it; but it can 
hardly be said of Mr. Faber’s Sab- 
bath, that it is hallowed. 
W. A. S. 


speaking, of introducing fascinating 
lines culled from a book of poisons, 
at the risk that the sweet, and per- 
haps in itself unexceptionable, bait, 
should be the means of tempting 
the young and thoughtless to have 
recourse to the whole magazine of 
allurements, the bad as well as the 
good. In short, we stand as follows: 
With the Byrons, the Moores, and 
some other popular favourites, we 
cannot conscientiously hold com- 
munion ; for, though we might pro- 
duce from such works as “The Loves 
of the Angels,” or the execrable 
“Don Juan” itself,detached passages, 
the sentiments of which would not 
stain, while the poetry would great- 
ly adorn, our pages, we think the 
only right line for Christian critics, 
with regard to all such publications, 
is either a virtuous abstinence and 
silence, or an occasionally pointed 
and uncompromising reprehension. 
With a Scott, a Southey, and afew 
more of kindred class, though not 
professedly religious poets, we might 
have more numerous points of con- 
tact, at least so far as not to shrink 
from extracting from their writings 
what was beautiful to the imagi- 
nation and innoxious to the mind, 
though it might not form a part of a 
poem decidedly in the style which 
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Christian observers would most 
approve. With those who have 
neither religion nor poetry in their 
rhymes, our account is so easily 
settled that we shall not trouble 
our readers with the balance-sheet : 
we surely need offer no apology for 
heglecting stanzas of this very un- 
inviting character. But to the 
numerous inditers of virtuous and 
religious thoughts in  well-meant. 
though not highly poetical, lines, 
we most sincerely offer a tribute of 
affection and respect, which talent 
alone, however brilliant, would not 
extort from us. We would even go 
further, to the length of saying that 
their productions may be considered 
very interesting, and be found very 
instructive, in some circles in which 
the object of their poems, more 
than the execution, is regarded. 
But, as caterers for the public, we 
cannot, in duty, wholly forego other 
claims, which, though but mental 
and literary, are not undeserving of 
being consulted, especially in this 
reading and polished age. It may 
be, and is, a virtue to be willing to 
sacrifice taste to improvement, as, 
for instance, in the case of being 
called upon to listen to a well-meant 
but feeble sermon; but all men 
do net possess this virtue, and, if 
they did, there is no injunction of 
the Decalogue which commands the 
voluntary exercise of it in reading 
reams of dull poems. Even, how- 
ever, if our account were only with 
those who could and would forgive, 
perhaps applaud, a monthly half- 
sheet of indifferent moral or religious 
poetry, original or extracted, we 
should hesitate to venture upon this 
exercise ef their courtesy; but as 
all readers are not of this descrip- 
tion, as many are directly the re- 
verse of this description, and, by a 
mournful obliquity of feeling, can 
relish religious sentunent only when 
it comes to them decked in colours 
which attract their taste or fancy, 
it would be as injudicious as it is 
unclassical, todeluge the land with 
the publication, or re-publication, 
of the kind of versification to which 
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we refer. We feel no hesitation jp 
penning these remarks, as each poe; 
will do himself the justice to sup- 
pose his own works not included 
in the description ; and, amidst our 
many thousands of living authors. 
there is no danger of becoming per- 
sonal—whic's we are very far from 
meaning to be—in our allusions. 

In really sacred poetry of 4 
high character for genius, poctr, 
correct in doctrine as well as ele. 
vated in sentiment, there is a charm 
which cannot perhaps be found ip 
any other species of writing. Bur, 
unhappily, how great is the dearth 
of this inestimable article! How 
few Cowpers can our own, or any 
other, language boast ? Scattered 
up and down the literature of the 
country, there are innumerable in- 
dividual specimens of the kind ot 
poetry we are eulogizing ; but as 
for volumes of such a stamp, they 
are, “like angel visits, few and far 
between.” 

It is attributing very high praise 
to the “ Matins and Vespers” now 
vibrating in our ear, that they have 
considerable claims to occupy a 
conspicuous niche in the temple of 
sacred poesy ; a temple meet for 
the worship (our readers will soon 
perceive that we have meaning in 
the remark) of “ the holy and un- 
divided Trinity in Unity,” the style 
of dedication given to so many of 
our national ecclesiastical — struc- 
tures. ‘These claims rest upon a 
frequent display—or rather the pre- 
sence, without the display—of a 
tenderness and pathos, an elegant 
simplicity and devotional feeling 
which win upon the heart, and 
sometimes touch it as with strains 
from unearthly worlds. There is 
no drama, no tale, no controversy 
in these poems; they are truly 
“ Matins and Vespers.” They 
charm by their modesty and sen- 
sibility, and by a deep veneration 
of, and an ardent expression ot 
gratitude towards our Almight) 
Creator, Preserver, and Benefactor. 
Many of the pictures in them of the 
love and compassion of (sod to 
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wards his creatures are truly beau- 
tiful and affecting. The spirit in 
which the volume is written, let 
the author’s own modest preface 


declare— 


« So much of serene and so much of 
joyful feeling, so much of calm and 
crateful recollection, so much of pres- 
ent peace and cgmfort, and so much of 
holy and transporting hope, are connec- 
ted with the cultivation of the devotional 
spirit,—that to assist its exercises, to 
administer to its wants, and to accom- 
pany its heavenly aspirations, are ob- 
ects Worthy of the noblest, the best am- 
bition. 

“ Jn attempting to give some of the 
ornaments of song to such contempla- 
tions, and such expressions as become 
those who have formed a true estimate 
of life, and of the ends of living, I trust 
| have never forgotten that the sub- 
stance of piety is of higher interest than 
any of its decorations,—that the pres- 
ence of truth is of more importance 
than the garment it wears. 

“T have often witnessed, with com- 
placency and delight, the consoling in- 
tluence produced by the recollection of 
some passage of devotional poetry, un- 
der circumstances the most dishearten- 
ing and sufferings the most oppressive. 
Should any fragment of this little book, 
remembered and dwelt upon in mo- 
ments of gloom and anxiety, tend to 
restore peace, to awaken fortitude, to 
renew or to create confidence in 
Heaven, I shall have obtained the boon 
for which I pray—the end to which I 
aspire. 

“These hymns were not written in 
the pursuit of fame or literary triumph. 

They are full of borrowed images, of 
thoughts and feeling excited less by my 
own contemplations than by the wri- 
tings of others. Ihave not sught to 
be original. ‘Te be useful, is my first 
ambition: that obtained, I am indiffer- 
ent tothe rest.”— Preface. 


We will not diminish the prepos- 
sessions which our readers will, by 
this time, have felt in favour of the 
volume, by a mixture of certain 
painful and deeply-seated regrets, 
which we shall feel it our duty, in 
the course of our remarks, to allude 
io,) till after we have first given 
them a specimen or two of the au- 
ihor’s execution of the design % un- 


pretendingly expressed in his pre- 
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face. We quote the first Vesper 


entire. 


SUNDAY EVENING. 


“¢ How shall I praise Thee, Lord of light ’ 
How shail I all Thy love declare ? 
Thy earth is veiled in the shades of night ; 
But Thy heaven is open to my prayer. 
That heaven, so bright with stars and suns— 
That glorious heaven, which knows no 
bound ; 
Where the full tide of being runs, 
Aad life and beauty glow around ; 
From thence—Thy seat of light divine, 
Circled by thousand streams of bliss 
Which calmly flow and brightly shine, 
Say, to a world so mean as this, 
Canst thou direct Thy pitying eye ? 
How shall my thoughts expression find, 
All lost in Thy immensity : 
How shall I seek, Thou infinite mind, 
Thy holy presence ? God sublime, 
Whose power and wisdom, love and grace, 
Are greater than the round of time, 
And wider than the bounds of space ! 
* Gently the shades of night ona ; 
Thy temple, Lord ! iscalm and still ; 
A thousand lamps of ether blend, 
A thousand fires that temple fill, 
To honour Thee ;—'tis bright and fair, 
As if the very heaven’s, imprest 
With Thy pure image smiting there, 
In all their loveliest robes were dres!. 
Yet Thou canst turn Thy friendly eye 
From that immeasureable throne ;— 
Thou, smiling on humanity, 
Dost claim earth’s children for Thy own? 
And gently, kindly lead them thro’ 
Life’s varied scenes of joy and gloom ; 
Till evening’s pale and pearly dew 
Tips the green sod that decks their tomb 
“ Thou, Father! hast a gentle breath 
That bears our soaring souls on high ; 
Thy angels watch the bed of death, 
Thy torch directs us te the sky. 
Thou bidst the cares of earth depart~ 
Heaven's peace is wafted from above ; 
A Sabbath-stillness fills my heart— 
Devotion’s calm, and virtue’s love. 
Thy laws with rays divine illume ; 
Sweet is thy call, thy burthen light, 
Thy words like heavenly music come, 
Thy promise like a seraph bright. 
And Thou, from Thy sublimest height 
Of glory—in thy mercy deignest 
Farth-wandering pilgrims to invite 
Tow’rds the blest palace where Thon 
reignest. 
And man—a speck of dust—-may rise, 
Borne on the pinions of thy grace, 
Up to angelic mysteries ; 
Heaven is his home—his resting place. 
“ Even as the seed that antumn’s breath 
On to its destined dwelling bears, 
Springs from its earthy tomb beneath, 
And its faircrown of beauty rears : 
Mortality itself contains 
The germ of immortality, 
And bursts life’s cold and fettering chai, 
Rising from mortal bondage free. 
Not ours alone a varying doom, 
Checkered with fleeting joys and cares ; 
For us the portals of the tomb 
Lead onwards to eternal yeore. 
“ When trembling on the awful bot?™ 
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Which bounds life’s transitory stage, 
Tranquil my dying thoughts tura 
Back on the well-spent pilgrimage : 
While visions, robed in glory bright, 
Beam thro’ life's evening-shades serene, 
From heaven's eternal isles of light ! 
What tho’ the waters roll between ? 
The arm that oft hath saved, shall save ; 
Death has no terrors now for me— 
Where is thy sting, O where, thou grave ! 
O death ! where is thy victory ? 
Methinks I see the flow’rets bloom 
Even now on Eden’s vernal shore ; 
Methinks I feel the breezes come 

To waft th’ enfranchised prisoner o’er ; 
Methinks alight as soft as sweet 
Smiles on me asthe pale moon’s ray ; 
Methinks I hear the angels greet, 

* Come hither, spirit, come !’—they say. 
1 hasten : as my eye grows dim 

And darkens on this fading sphere, 

I see the smiling seraphim 

Wax more and more resplendent there. 
And as my ear grows deaf and dull 

To the vain sounds of earthly art, 

The music, soft and beautiful, 

Of heaven absorbs my saptured heart.” 
pp. —10. 


The following is the conclusion 
of another Vesper. 


“ Thou God of life! thou 
death ! 

Thou wipest the death-sweat from the cold 
pale brow, 

Thou listenest to the Jast departing breath, 

And linkest our hereafter to our now. 

© let that now roll tranquilly along, 

Gilded by that hereafter—Spirit of love ! 

Let Thy kind angels round my footsteps 
throng, 

And point my hopes, my thoughts, my pray- 
ers above : 

And in the bed of sickness—or the tomb 

Uf desolation, where my ashes rest— 

‘There may these holy visitations come, 

Ministering spirits from their regions blest. 

And while I linger in this forest dark 

Of mortal life, let my aspiring eye 

Catch -_ the heavenly world one smiling 
Spark, 

To light my onward pilgrimage on high. 

“ Dull is the lightning to the meanest 
beam, 

Which even from heaven’s extremest bound 
is driven ; 

The sun is darkness, to one ray from Him 

Who kindled all the fires of earth and 
heaven. 

All-kind, all-holy Father! Thou, whose 
grace 

filumined every star that’s hung in air ; 

Guardiau of nature’ Thou, whose glorious 


Arbiter of 


ace 
Is shadowed forth in all that’s bright or fair. 
There are ten thousand blessed spirits, that 
roam 


O’er this dark world—and voices number- 
less— 


We hear them, but we know not whence 
they come : 
Ten thousand golden harps are strung, and 


With their soft music the delighted ear— 
[t is from heavep, and heavenly is its tome— 
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‘ _/? ° they cry—those choirs of angel: 
ear! 

* Thrice holy One !’ they sing, ‘ Thrice holy 

One '’ "—pp. 78, 79. F 


To the Matins and Vespers are 
appended several other devotional 
pieces. We can quote only one 
hymn.— 


* O let my trembling seul be still, 
While darkness veils this mortal eye, 
And wait Thy wise, Thy holy will : 
Wrapt yet in fears and mystery, 

I cannot, Lord! Thy purpose see ; 
Yet all is well—since ruled by Thee. 


‘¢ When mounted on thy clouded car, 
Thou send’st thy darker spirits down, 

I can discern thy light afar, 

Thy light sweet beaming through Thy frown: 
And, should I faint a moment—then 

I think of Thee,—and smile again. 


“‘ So, trusting in Thy love, [ tread 

The narrow path of duty on : 

What tho’ some cherish’d joys are fled ! 
What tho’ some flattering dreams are gone 
Yet purer, brighter joys remain : 

Why should my spirit, then, complain ?” 
p. 251. 


With an author who writes thus, 
most grateful would it be to our 
feelings to have to express our entire 
unity of sentiment on the most im- 
portant subjects which can occupy 
the reflections of a human being. 
It is impossible to read Mr. Bow- 
ring’s writings, without feeling to- 
wards him an esteem which does 
not willingly seek or find points o 
difference His zealous, and un- 
ostentatious labours for the amelio- 
ration of prison discipline, for the 
repression of the foreign slave-trade, 
and other humane undertakings ; 
the public sympathy so powerfully 
excited towards him by his oppres- 
sive an¢ unjust, though, as the law 
of Frame stands, not illegal, deten- 
tion las; year in that country, and 
the Britsh spirit with which he con- 
ducted himself on the occasion ; as 
well as his acknowledged poetical 
talent, exemplified in his Russian 
translations, disposed us to take up 
a volume of sacred poems from 
his pea, not only with candour, but 
with astrong disposition, if possible, 
to approve, and certainly with no 
dispostion needlessly to blame. A 
laymm, and a merchant, stealing 
from care, from sleep, from business, 
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and from ordinary recreations, a 
short peaceful truce to offer up his 
matin, and his evening song to the 
Father of Mercies, is a spectacle 
well calculated to excite respect 
and esteem. Yet, with all these 
favourable prepossessions, and not- 
withstanding the generally pleasing 
character of the volume, there is in 
it, to our minds, a deficiency, a 
dampness, a chillness, arising, we 

jeve to say, from the absence of 
the brightest of those divine beams 
which the Sun of Righteousness 
only can impart. Mr. Bowring’s 
dedication of his volume to his Uni- 
tarian friend and tutor, Dr. Carpen- 
ter, as well as his choice of a pub- 
lisher for his work, might have led 
us to presume that the author’s 
theological sentiments were not such 
as we could congenially participate. 
These sentiments, we must do him 
the full justice to state, he has not 
in the volume before us offensively, 
or indeed much more than nega- 
tively, expressed. There is no 
sneering at “ orthodoxy ;” no argu- 
ment or allusion directly objecting 
to the Divine character of our infi- 
nitely glorious Redeemer or Sancti- 
fier;—in short, no controversy. 
We, in return, will abstain from 
mere controversy; but we scruple not 
most unhesitatingly to assert, that 
“ WITHOUT CONTROVERSY great is 
the mystery of godliness ; God was 
manifest in the flesh, justified in the 
Spirit, seen of angels, preached 
unto the Gentiles, believed on in 
the world, received up into glory.” 
So at least, attested one whom we 
still venture to esteem an inspired 
Apostle, notwithstanding the charges 
urged against him by Dr. Priestly, 
and repeated so frequently by Mr. 
Belsham* and others, of his being 


* See, in addition to Mr. Belsham’s other 
works, his recent “ translation and exposi- 
tion” of St. Paul’s Epistles. It is not from 
any want of interest in the discussions to 
which we allude, much less from not feeling 
most deeply convinced of the irrefragible 
trath of the arguments by which the Divinity 
of our Lord, and its a and accompany- 
ing doctrines are established, that we have 
not of late dilated so much upon the state of the 
controversy,as some of our readers might per- 
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a remarkably “ inconclusive rea- 
soper ;” and, notwithstanding the 
still newer light of some moderna 
“ Gamaliel,” who, it seems, has just 
discovered that the Apostle, and his 
Divine Master, preached two direct- 
ly opposite religions. 

But though we shall not at pre- 
sent formally controvert the matter 
with our author, who certainly has 
opened no direct door for contro- 
versy ; we grieve to state that there 
runs throughout his poems an im- 
plied negation, which to our minds 
is not a little comfortless and dis- 
tressing. We certainly had no right 
to suppose that a volume of poems 
dedicated to Dr. Carpenter, would 
be theologically satisfactory to the 
members of a widely different 
school ; and we are bound to ac- 
knowledge our author’s courtesy 
in not attacking doctrines, which it 
appears to us too clear he does not 
admit, and which many writers 
under his circumstances would have 
explicitly reprobated. But to a 
sincere believer in the Godhead of 
the Divine Saviour, the denial of 
that fundamental article of Chris- 
tianity, even by the most tacit im- 
plication, is fraught with painful sens- 
ations. Two hundred and fifty- 





haps have wished. The truth is, that we have 
neither seen nor heard of any new arguments 
of any weight in favour of the Socinian hypo- 
thesis ; se the old ones,to our minds,have al- 
ready been satisfactorily refuted again and a- 
gain. We regret that we have found it imprac- 
ticable,without a partial and apparently invi- 
dious selection, to review the very numerous 
publications which have of late appeared on 
the question. For general readers, the well- 
known standard works will amply suffice 
those who are particularly v in the con- 
troversy will be anxious to read the chief 
modern publications for themselves; and 
neither would gain much by a barren cata- 
logue of a score of books, the respective ar- 
guments of which it would require almost as 
many numbers of our work to discuss at 
length. We do not,however dismiss the con- 
troversy; and we may find, not very dis- 
tautly, an opportunity of referring to it some- 
what atlarge ; but after the numerous dis- 
cussions in our work upon the subject,and par- 
ticularly after devoting to it in our volume for 
1818, the whole of the first papers of each 
Number during a whole year, we are some- 
what afraid of ove ening our readers 
with the subject ; a subject we must add, 
yielding to none whatever in interest and im- 
portance. 
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five pages of matins, vespers, hymns, 
and devotional poems, in which the 
ever-blessed Founder of our religion 
is never once the object of adora- 
tion; in which his Divinity, his 
sacred offices, his oblation and sat- 
isfaction for sin, are never touched 
u or presumed ; in which the 

oly Spirit also is equally derobed 
of his divine honours ; and in which 
there is always a total suppression, 
and sometimes an implied, though 
not direct, denial of some of the 
most essential features of our holy 
faith, are to us, whatever they may 
be in other respects, a melancholy 
and painful spectacle. 

Mr. Bowring will of course reply, 
that he avows himself to be a Chris- 
tian, and that he is a Christian both 
on principle and by affection. He 
certainly does believe most firmly 
in a future state, in which rewards 
shall be allotted to the righteous ; 
and, as far as we can judge from 
the virtual tenor of his poems, to 
all men, whether righteous or un- 
righteous. For example :— 


“ Yes ! all below and all above, 

Drink of Thy flowing stream of love ; 

Yes ! wheresoe’er existence is, 

There, there is greatness, hope, and bliss : 
There never wasa mortal eye 

Which has not shone with smiles of joy. 


“ And all are bending to the spot 
Where di intment enters not ; 

The seed of man’s mortality 

Shall on earth’s bosom scattered be, 
And from its germs at last arise 

Fair blossoms, fit for paradise.” p. 30. 


Now this doctrine of the resur- 
rection and a future state, Mr. 
Bowring would probably maintain, 
is the characteristic tenet of Chris- 
tianity—its very badge, its summit, 
and its corner-stone. Most truly it 
7s a doctrine of essential, of funda- 
mental, of infinite moment; most 
truly “life and immortality were 
brought to light by the Gospel.” 
Yes, and most feelingly can we enter 
with Mr. Bowring into the exquis- 
ite pathos of some of his remarks 
upon, and allusions to, this subject ; 
—so much so, that in the very mid- 
dle of-our argument, and of our sen- 
tence, we cannot refrain from step- 


ping out of our way to quote a spe. 
cimen; a specimen which we selec 
the rather on account of the refer. 
ence made at the commencement of 
it to Him who “ opened the gates of 
heaven to all believers.” 


“ SUNDAY EVENING. 


7 aoe not your hearts be troubled, but eon. 
e 

In me asye confide in God ; I go 

A mansion for my followers to provide. 

My Father’s heavenly dwelling is supplied 
ith many mansions ;—I had told ye so, 
Were there not room ;—I hasten to prepare 
Your seats,—and soon will come again, and 


say, " 
Be welcome :—where your Lord inhabits, 


there, 

There should his followers be : ye know the 
way— 

Iam the way, the truth, the life.’ —’Twas 
thus 

The Saviour spoke—and in that blessed 
road, 

What flow'rets grow, what sun-beanms shinc 


on us, 

All glowing with the brightness of our God 

_—— seems to open round, the earth is 
still, 

As if to sanctify us for the skies ; 

All Saas to the realms where blessing 
1€S, 

And joy and gladness, up the eternal hill. 

As the heaven-guided prophet, when his eyes 

Stretch’d wearied o’er the peaceful promis- 
ed land, 

Even as he stood on Canaan’s shores, we 
stand. 

*O night! how beautiful thy golden dress, 

On which so many stars like gems are 
strew’'d ; 

So mild and modest in thy loveliness, 

So bright, so glorious in thy solitude. 

The soul soars upwards on its holy wings, 

Thro’ thy vast ocean-paths of light me 

Visits a thousand yet unravelled things ; 

And, if its memories look to earthly time 

And earthly interests, ’tis as ia a dream— 

For earth and earthly things but shadows 
seem ; 

While heaven is substance, and eternity. 

This is Thy temple, Lotd ! ‘tis worthy Thee, 

And in it thou hast many a lamp suspended, 

That dazzles not, but lights resplendently ; 

And there Thy court is—there Thy cour 
attended 

By myriad, myriad messengers—the song 

Of countless and melodious harps is heard, 

Sweeter than rill, or stream, or vernal bird, 

The dark and melancholy woods among. 

And golden worlds in that wide temple glow 

And roll in brightness, in their orbits vast, 

And there the future mingles with the past, 

An unbeginning, an unending now. 

“ Death! they may call thee what the: 

will, but thou 

Art lovely in my opens y thoughts to me 

No terror bring ; but silence and repose, 

And pleasing dreams, and soft serenity. _ 

Thou wear’st a wreath where mapy a wild 
flower blows ; 

And breezes of the south play round tl! 
throne ; 
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Aad thou art visited by the calm bright 
moon ; 

And the gay spring her emerald mantle 
throws 


Over thy bosom ; every year renews 

Thy grassy turf, while man beneath it sleeps; 

Evening still bathes it with its gentle dews, 

Which every morn day’s glorious monarch 
sweeps 

With his gay smile away :—and so we lie, 

Gathered in the storehouse of mortality. 

That storehouse overflows with heavenly 


seed ; 
And, planted by th’ Eternal Husbandman, 
Watered and watched, it shail hereafter 

breed 
A progeny of strength, no numbers can 
Or reach orreckon. It shall people heaven; 
Fill up the thrones of angels ;—it shall found 
4 kingdom knowing nor decay ror bound, 
Built on the base by Gospel promise giv- 

en.” pp. 56—59. 


The concluding line of this poem, 
as well as the opening, distinctly 
builds the doctrine of the resurrec- 
sion and eternal life in heaven upon 
the “gospel promise.” So far is 
well; but how vague, how unsatis- 
factory, this declaration, if uncon- 
nected with those essential specifica- 
tions of Christian doctrine which 
relate to the pardon and peace ofa 
repentant sinner! On this subject 
there is an irreconcileable discre- 
pancy between our own views— 
which are the views of almost the 
whole professed Christian world in 
all ages—and those apparently of 
our author. Mr. Bowring does not 
appear to have suffered his intelli- 
gent mind fairly and fully to meet 
the question which he proposes in 
one of his vespers, ‘‘ Why should 
the grave be terrible 2” His an- 
swer to the question is mere senti- 
ment, mere declamation. Let our 
readers judge, separating in their 
minds the charms of the poetry 
from the poverty of the argu- 


men t.— 


“ Why should the grave be terrible ? 


Why should it be a word of fear, 
Jarring upon the mortal ear ? 


, There repose and silence dwell ; 
Che living hear the funeral knell, 

ps Bat the dead no funeral knell can hear. 
Does the gay flower scorn the grave? the 


dew 


Forget to kiss its turf ? the stream 
Refuse to bathe it ? or the beam 


é Of moonlight shun the narrow bed, 


Where the tired pilgrim rests his head ? 
4 No! the moon is there, and smiling too ! 


And the sweetest song of the morning bird 
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Is oft in that ancient yew-tree heard ; 
And there may you see the barebell blue 
Bending his light form—gent! Mee 
And listen tothe fresh winds, lo ly 
Playing around yon sod, as gay 

As if it were a holiday, 

And children freed from durance they 
But ‘tisthe kingdom of decay ! 

So is the world—and all we see, 

The sport of mutability. 

Think ye the mountains never change, 
Nor the vast ocean ? 

There’s not an hour—but swift and strange. 
And secret workings—the commotion 
Of all the elements goes on ;— 

There's nota spark of yondersun, 

Which does not perish at its birth : 

For life itself is but the child 

Of death—and this life-giving Earth 

Is cissolution’s parent mild. 

Death is the gate through which we come 
Into the world—and every day 

We die—and when dissolved away, 

*Tis death conducts us to our home. 

Death hath no terrors—while we are, 
Death is not—when we cease to be, 
Then death begins. Eternity 

Is life, notdeath. What cause for fear, 
Of death—when this same death we dread, 
Is life continuous ; and to die 

Is but to live immortally ? 

Here, every, every step we tread, 
Is on a grave—and every breath 

Heaved, isa messenger of death. 


’Tis well. If life have a joy worth giving, 

’Tis not the fragile joy of living, 

Except as it leads us to the door 

Where life’s delusions cheat no more : 

They will be over soon—and then, O then, 

Rapture ‘twill be to live again, 

Where man in his glory shall inherit 

What's brightest and best of his earthly 
spirit ; 

And blend—and not in a perishing hour~ 

Beanty and wisdom, and light and power.’ 

pp. 48—50. 


We repeat, that the groundwork 
of this passage is mere sentiment, 
mere declamation. The ghosts of 
terror which the author raises, he as 
easily lays: but are these shadows 
worthy to be called the real terrors 
of death ? Does any man seriously 
concern himself lest flowers should 
not grow on his grave, or streamlets 
bathe it, or moonlight gild it, or the 
feathered songsters visit it? If these 
were the real terrors of death, Deism 
or Sentimentalism, in common with 
Socinianism, would be quite ade- 
quate to afford repose and consola- 
tion. But as the dramatist himself 
will tell us, 

“Tt is the dread of something after death.” 
that “ puzzles the will ;” and for this 
what consolation is it that the tomb 
shall be dressed in flowers and ver- 
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dure, and the softest dews of heaven 
shall visit its dreary precincts? If 
man be a sinner, and Almighty jus- 
tice be terrible, both which ideas 
are almost instinctive in the human 
heart, till obliterated by a systema- 
tic course of false philosophy, death 
has terrors; the “ undiscovered 
country from whose bourne no tra- 
veller returns,” is justly an object 
of awe: nor can a mere flourish of 
poetical sentiment overpower the 
apprehension. One man may brave 
death through daring hardihood, and 
another through pitiable carelessness 
or ignorance ; but to a mind se- 
riously alive to the fearful disclosures 
of holy writ respecting human con- 
dition and the character of God, 
there is no adequate repose but in 
those correlative disclosures which 
relate to the sacrifice and death of 
Christ and the means of pardon, 
reconciliation, and_ sanctification, 
through his blood. “ Death,” says 


our author, “ hath no terrors ;”’ true: 
“ O death, where is thy sting! O 
grave, where is thy victory !””—but 


to whom does the declaration apply ? 
Does the Scripture intimate any 
thing like universality in its appli- 
cation, to the sinner and the saint, 
the righteous and the wicked, those 
that fear God and those that fear 
him not? Onthecontrary, is there 
not abundance of specification and 
limitation ? Is there not a constant 
reference to individual character ; 
to repentance, and faith, and _holi- 
ness of heart and life ? Surely there 
is; and surely the vague universal- 
ism on which we are commenting is 
as hostile to the sanctions of morali- 
ty as to the plain declarations of 
Scripture. Once teach men that 
heaven is the destined residence of 
God’s universal creation, irrespec- 
tively of all meral considerations, 
and where is the sanction for recti- 
tude of conduct, at least among the 
great majority of mankind, who are 
governed more by hope and fear than 
by nice considerations of the rectitude 
and beauty of virtue? We would not 
willingly misrepresent Mr. Bowring’s 
sentiments, and we are not so pre- 
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cise as to expect that a poem should 
be as theologically laid out as a ser- 
mon; but we have thought it right 
to give our impressions as they irre- 
sistibly arose in the perusal of the 
passage before us. If these impres- 
sions are unfounded, we shall most 
gladly confess our mistake. 

But putting out of the present 
question the general interests of 
moral virtue, and leaving the case 
of the wilful transgressor to be con- 
sidered on its own grounds ; is there 
not, we would ask, in the instance 
even of persons the most holy and 
exemplary, quite enough to render 
death and eternity terrible, unless 
their terrors be removed through 
the medium of the atonement and 
righteousness of the Redeemer ? We 
have asked, in the last paragraph, 
to whom should death have no ter- 
rors? we now ask, by what means 
is death divested of its terrors, even 
to the true believer ? Certainly not 
by the sentimental considerations 
suggested in the last quotation ; no, 
nor even by the generalised allusion 
to the Saviour, with which the pre- 
ceding quotation opens. ‘There 
must be a distinct reference to “ Gop 
iN Curist, reconciling the world 
unto himself, and not imputing their 
trespasses’ unto them,” before the 
true foundations of Christian hope 
can be laid. Our author says, in 
one of the poems already quoted, 

“¢ When trembling on the awful bourne 

Which bounds lite’s transitory stage, 


Tranquil my dying thoughts shall turn 
Back on the well-spent pilgrimage ;” 


and we fully admit that there isa 
retrospective view of life, which, in 
a modified sense may lawfully, and 
should, afford pleasure, as when the 
Apostle said, “ I have fought a good 
fight, I have finished my course, I 
have kept the faith.” But can the 
retrospect of a “ weil-spent pilgri- 
mage” be in any, the most faveur- 
able, case, such as in itself to 
challenge the scrutiny and the jus- 
tice of God? Is there nothing to 
be found in it that requires mercy ? 
and if mercy is necessary, is it not 
an inquiry infinitely momentous, 
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through what medium mercy may 
pe obtained ? Does either reason or 
revelation teach that it will be exhi- 
pited irrespectively of any conside- 
ration of an atoning sacrifice ? Are 
not all analogies on the other side ? 
Is not the whole ritual also of the 
Old Testament a running commen- 
tary on the characteristic doctrine 
of the atonement, so lucidly revealed 
in the New? We believe as firmly 
as does our author, or any other 
man, and we would admire and 
gratefully acknowledge with the 
most exalted faculties of our soul, 
the exuberant, the immeasurable 
love of God; but we equally believe 
that the display of that love towards 
the guilty and apostate race of man- 
kind is through a Mediator, a mer- 
ciful High Priest, who gave himself 
a vicarious sacrifice for our trans- 
gressions. Nor do we view the 
appointed medium as any deroga- 
tion from the infinite love of God ; 
for it was precisely because God 
loved the world—not, as our objec- 


tors would represent us as insinua- | 
ting, because he was a tyrant and 


hated the world—that he gave his 
Son to be the propitiation for our 
sins. 

But, while we gratefully acknow- 
ledge and humbly adore this infinite 
love, is there no other Divine attri- 
bute that may well cause dismay 
to the heart of sinful man, and this 
even after he becomes penitent for 
his transgressions? Are we by 
nature so well acquainted with the 
Divine attributes as to predicate 
without hesitation that the Almighty 
will pardon sinful man irrespectively 
of any atonement or appointed me- 
dium of grace? What is our au- 
thor’s own description of that Su- 
preme Being, whom he teaches us 
to approach, so far as we can discov- 
er, without the intervention of a 
Divine Mediator ? 


“What art Thou, Lord! By what high 
name—what word 

Of majesty, shall we address Thee, Lord ! 

Gop! awful sound—recess of mystery ! 

Gop! what strange notions of infinity, 

Infinity of wisdom, power, and love. 





Thro’ the still’d heart in shadowy visions 
move— 

Linked with al} space, all being, deep and 
vast : 


‘Tis a vague sense of future and of | co ee 


Of things beyond the stars—of death—of 
birth— 

Of a winged Spirit wandering o'er the 
earth— 

Travelling from sun to sun—of whispering 
wind— 


Of thunder—of a more than mortal mind, 

‘That sometimes visits man :—a rolling flood 

Invisible—an infinite tide of good, 

O’erflowing all—a presence in the air, 

Upon the land, the waters, every where ? 

Gop! Gop ! word written on the waves-— 
imprest 

Upon fair Nature’s universal breast,— 

Wafted by every breeze, and borne along 

By every motion that has sense or song— 

Splendent above, and beautiful below, 

The soul of all the universe art Thou ? 

We find Thee there—we revel in the 
thought— 

Forgive the daring, Lord! we know Thee 
not. 

When man has scaled the heavens, and 
weighed the sun, 

And visited the stars—then, Infinite One ! 

Then may he, then, tho’ still unworthily, 

Lift up his thoughts and turn his eyes to 
Thee ; 

To Thee, whose glorious brightness human 
eye 

Ne’er gazed on yet in its intensity. 

O Gop ! { tremble when on Thee I think : 

I feel, as if I shuddered on the brink 

Of profanation—yet I love Thee ,—read 

My doubting, fearing heart—it loves indeed ! 

Loves, and would fain obey—O touch the 
chord 

That vibrates at Thy name,—and tune it, 
Lord ! 

To reverence and to virtue :—all beside— 

The vain desires of folly or of pride— 

All, all I throw, an offering at Thy feet— 

Accept that homage, Being Infimte !” 


pp. 11, 12, 

Now, is not this very union of 
attributes—harmonious unquestion- 
ably in the Divine Essence, but to 
our feeble intellect apparently op- 
posing each other—a __ sufficient 
ground, upon natural principles, for 
the prevailing alarm of mankind in 
reference to that awful world where 
we shall be judged according to the 
deeds done in the body? If it be 
true that God is “ a consuming fire,” 
as well as the fountain of light and 
love, is there no cause why a frail, 
imperfect, and, according to our 
creed, guilty creature, should dread 
his omniscient scrutiny ? But upon 
the point of guilt our author would 
probably differ as widely from us, as 
apparently he does on the necessity 
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dure, and the softest dews of heaven 
shall visit its dreary precincts? If 
man be a sinner, and Almighty jus- 
tice be terrible, both which ideas 
are almost instinctive in the human 
heart, till obliterated by a systema- 
tic course of false philosophy, death 
has terrors; the “ undiscovered 
country from whose bourne no tra- 
veller returns,” is justly an object 
of awe: nor can a mere flourish of 
poetical sentiment overpower the 
apprehension. One man may brave 
death through daring hardihood, and 
another through pitiable carelessness 
or ignorance ; but to a mind se- 
riously alive to the fearful disclosures 
of holy writ respecting human con- 
dition and the character of God, 
there is no adequate repose but in 
those correlative disclosures which 
relate to the sacrifice and death of 
Christ and the means of pardon, 
reconciliation, and _ sanctification, 
through his blood. “ Death,” says 
our author, “ hath no terrors ;”’ true: 
“ O death, where is thy sting! O 
grave, where is thy victory !’”—but 
to whom does the declaration apply ? 
Does the Scripture intimate any 
thing like wniversality in its appli- 
cation, to the sinner and the saint, 
the righteous and the wicked, those 
that fear God and those that fear 
him not? Onthecontrary, is there 
not abundance of specification and 
limitation ? Is there not a constant 
reference to individual character ; 
to repentance, and faith, and holi- 
ness of heart and life ? Surely there 
is; and surely the vague universal- 
ism on which we are commenting is 
as hostile to the sanctions of morali- 
ty as to the plain declarations of 
Scripture. Once teach men that 
heaven is the destined residence of 
God’s universal creation, irrespec- 
tively of all meral considerations, 
and where is the sanction for recti- 
tude of conduct, at least among the 
great majority of mankind, who are 
governed more by hope and fear than 
by nice considerations of the rectitude 
and beauty of virtue? We would not 
willingly misrepresent Mr. Bowring’s 
sentiments, and we are not so pre- 
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cise as to expect that a poem should 
be as theologically laid out as a ser. 
mon; but we have thought it right 
to give our impressions as they irre. 
sistibly arose in the perusal of the 
passage before us. If these impres- 
sions are unfounded, we shall most 
gladly confess our mistake. 

But putting out of the present 
question the general interests of 
moral virtue, and leaving the case 
of the wilful transgressor to be con- 
sidered on its own grounds ; is there 
not, we would ask, in the instance 
even of persons the most holy and 
exemplary, quite enough to render 
death and eternity terrible, unless 
their terrors be removed through 
the medium of the atonement and 
righteousness of the Redeemer ? We 
have asked, in the last paragraph, 
to whom should death have no ter- 
rors? we now ask, by what means 
is death divested of its terrors, even 
to the true believer ? Certainly not 
by the sentimental considerations 
suggested in the last quotation ; no, 
nor even by the generalised allusion 
to the Saviour, with which the pre- 
ceding quotation opens. ‘There 
must be a distinct reference to “* Gop 
iN Curist, reconciling the world 
unto himself, and not imputing their 
trespasses unto them,” before the 
true foundations of Christian hope 
can be laid. Our author says, in 
one of the poems already quoted, 

“ When trembling on the awful bourne 

Which bounds lite’s transitory stage, 


Tranquil my dying thoughts shall turn 
Back on the well-spent pilgrimage ;” 


and we fully admit that there isa 
retrospective view of life, which, in 
a modified sense may lawfully, and 
should, afford pleasure, as when the 
Apostle said, “ I have fought a good 
fight, I have finished my course, I 
have kept the faith.” But can the 
retrospect of a “ well-spent pilgri- 
mage” be in any, the most faveur- 
able, case, such as in itself to 
challenge the scrutiny and the jus- 
tice of God ? Is there nothing to 
be found in it that requires mercy ? 
and if mercy is necessary, is it not 
an inquiry infinitely momentous, 
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through what medium mercy may 
ye obtained ? Does either reason or 
revelation teach that it will be exhi- 
hited irrespectively of any conside- 
ration of an atoning sacrifice ? Are 
yot all analogies on the other side ? 
Js not the whole ritual also of the 
Qld Testament a running commen- 
tary on the characteristic doctrine 
of the atonement, so lucidly revealed 
inthe New? We believe as firmly 
as does our author, or any other 
man, and we would admire and 
gratefully acknowledge with the 
most exalted faculties of our soul, 
the exuberant, the immeasurable 
love of God; but we equally believe 
that the display of that love towards 
the guilty and apostate race of man- 
kind is through a Mediator, a mer- 
ciful High Priest, who gave himself 
a vicarious sacrifice for our trans- 
gressions. Nor do we view the 
appointed medium as any deroga- 
tion from the infinite love of God ; 
for it was precisely because God 
loved the world—not, as our objec- 
tors would represent us as insinua- 
ting, because he was a tyrant and 
hated the world—that he gave his 
Son to be the propitiation for our 
sins. 

But, while we gratefully acknow- 
ledge and humbly adore this infinite 
love, is there no other Divine attri- 
bute that may well cause dismay 
to the heart of sinful man, and this 
even after he becomes penitent for 
his transgressions ? Are we by 
nature so well acquainted with the 
Divine attributes as to predicate 
without hesitation that the Almighty 
will pardon sinful man irrespectively 
of any atonement or appointed me- 
dium of grace? What is our au- 
thor’s own description of that Su- 
preme Being, whom he teaches us 
to approach, so far as we can discov- 
er, without the intervention of a 
Divine Mediator ? 


“What art Thou, Lord! By what high 
name—what word 

Of majesty, shall we address Thee, Lord ! 

Gop! awful sound—recess of mystery ! 

Gop! what strange notions of infinity, 

Infinity of wisdom, power, and love. 





Thro’ the still’d heart in shadowy visions 
move— 

Linked with all space, all being, deep and 
Vast : 

‘Tis a vague sense of future and of past— 

Of things beyond the stars—of death—of 
birth— 

Of a winged Spirit wandering o'er the 
earth— 

Travelling from sun to sun—of whispering 
wind— 

Of thunder—of a more than mortal mind, 

‘That sometimes visits man :—a rolling flood 

Invisible—an infinite tide of good, 

O’erflowing all—a presence in the air, 

Upon the land, the waters, every where ? 

Gop! Gop ! word written on the waves-— 
imprest 

Upon fair Nature’s universal breast,— 

Watfied by every breeze, and borne along 

By every motion that has sense or song— 

Splendent above, and beautiful below, 

The soul of all the universe art Thou ? 

We find Thee there—we revel in the 
thought— 

Forgive the daring, Lord! we know Thee 
not. 

When man has scaled the heavens, and 
weighed the sun, 

And visited the stars—then, Infinite One ' 

Then may he, then, tho’ still unworthily, 

Lift up his thoughts and turn his eyes to 
Thee ; 

To Thee, whose glorious brightness human 
eye 

Ne’er gazed on yet in its intensity. 

O Gop ! [ tremble when on Thee I think : 

I feel, as if I shuddered on the brink 

Of profanation—yet I love Thee ,—read 

My doubting, fearing heart—it loves indeed ' 

Loves, and would fain obey—O touch the 
chord 

That vibrates at Thy name,—and tune it, 
Lord ! 

To reverence and to virtue :—all beside— 

The vain desires of folly or of pride— 

All, all I throw, an offering at Thy feet— 

Accept that homage, Being Infimte !” 

pp. 11, 12. 

Now, is not this very union of 
attributes—harmonious unquestion- 
ably in the Divine Essence, but to 
our feeble intellect apparently op- 
posing each other—a sufficient 
ground, upon natural principles, for 
the prevailing alarm of mankind in 
reference to that awful world where 
we shall be judged according to the 
deeds done in the body? If it be 
true that God is “ a consuming fire,” 
as well as the fountain of light and 
love, is there no cause why a frail, 
imperfect, and, according to our 
creed, guilty creature, should dread 
his omniscient scrutiny ? But upon 
the point of guilt our author would 
probably differ as widely from us, as 
apparently he does on the necessity 
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of an atonement ; for, in fact, the 
two doctrines are linked inseparably, 
together. The grateful implicit re- 
pose in God which is exhibited in 
these poems presents to the mind a 
beautiful and affecting picture; but, 
though it is accompanied by much 
of the humility of a feeble being ap- 
proaching the Infinite, it seems to 
us generally deficient in the equally 
necessary humility of a sinful and 
self-condemned penitent, approach- 
ing a just and holy Judge, who has 
in reserve punishments for the guilty 
as well as rewards for the righteous. 
We have not proposed these re- 
marks in a spirit of controversy ; 
not, indeed, that we should fear the 
issue of the argument, if fairly fol- 
lowed up ; but our author, having 
doubtless fully settled his views on 
tbe points in question, would not 
be likely to yield them to a few 
cursory suggestions which might be 
thrown out in he course of a brief 
review, or probably to any sugges- 
tions which it might be in our power 
tourge. We have, however, frankly 
stated some of the points respecting 
which we widely differ from what 
seem to be his implied sentiments ; 
and shall only add, on this subject, 
that it is this radical unsoundness 
of his apparent substratum, rather 
than any particular passages of a 
very reprehensible kind, that has 
drawn forth our expostulatory re- 
marks. The generality of his po- 
ems may be perused with edification 
and delight, by readers of a far 
different creed from that which the 
author seems to hold by only sub- 
stituting mentally those golden links 
between earth and heaven which we 
conceive to be wanting in the chain 
of our author’s melodies. To the 
devout Christian, justified by faith, 
and at peace with God, through the 
blood of Jesus Christ, the language 
of hope, of joy, of leve, of gratitude, 
of filial confidence, of beatific an- 
ticipation, is truly delightful and 
2ppropriate. 
Of the literary merits and defects 
of the volume, we have not much 
to sav in addition to the remarks 





which have incidentally occurred jin 
the course of our critique. We have 
‘spoken favourably of its poetical 
merit asa whole ; but it is not writ- 
ten throughout with the same de. 
gree of felicity, or of care. Such 
verses as the following are what the 
Quarterly Review would probab), 
call namby-pamby. 
* The life-sap at Thy bidding flows, 
Thro’ the young trees—the cedar grows 
On the proud qe of Lebanon, 
Which the birds build their nests upon ; 


While on the tall and towering firs 


The careful stork erecteth her’s.”—p. 37 


“ Of all the gifts that Heaven has given, 
The brightest and the best is time ; 
Improved, it isthe key to heaven ; 
Enjoy’d, ’tis happiness sublime.”’—p. 103. 

Sometimes we meet with lines ex- 
emplifying the old poetical maxim 
that 


* One line for sense, and one for rhyme 
Is quite enough at any time ;’ 


as for example, 


‘¢ How sweet to think of Him—how sweet 
To hold with Him communion meet ; 


which might quite as well stand, 


‘“¢ How sweet to think of Him—how mect,} 
To hold with Him communion sweet.” 


Again, we have very often super- 
numerary or subnumerary syllables, 
which make the lines jump ina 
very ungraceful kangaroo fashion, 
instead of either the plain majestic 
walk of common time, or the caden- 
tial amble or canter of triple. For 
instance, and among a hundred such 
instances, 


“ How shall I seek, thou infinite Mind— 
Hours never-ending in the palace of joy— 
Sweetest of visitants—lovely thing ?” 


Such lines as these are prose, an¢é 
not verse : there is no known spe- 
cies of metre to which they will 
conform. In the first, the syllable 
in,in the word infinite, is a lawless 
intrusion : the second is wholly 
incurable ; and the third is little 
better. We do not wholly object 
to supernumerary syllables, which 
do not interfere with the accent ol 
the metre; for on the accent, and 
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not on the length or the number of 
syllables, English metre depends. 
Mr. Bowring certainly does well 
not to fall into the tasteless practice 
of writing inf’nite for infinite, or 
vis’tants for visitants ; because, 
substituting two quavers in the 
place of one crotchet, as part of a 
foot, is often an elegance, and is 
never incompatible with the metre, 
so long as the accent is preserved, 
and the pendulum can beat time to 
the successive feet of the measure. 
But what we complain of is, that 
his syllables are often not only re- 
dundant or deficient, but that he 
often misses the regular alternation 
of the accent; so that the reader 
cannot tell whether the movement 
of the line is intended to be, from 
accented to unaccented, or from 
unaccented to accented ; we mean, 
that the ear is dissatisfied, and not 
merely the fingers, whose claim 
to be consulted is not legitimate, 
and cannot always be made good, 
except by means of the ungraceful 
elisions to which we have alluded. 
A dactyl may be substituted for a 
spondee, or vice versa, because the 
aecent and the time agree; buta 
trochee cannot be admitted for an 
iambus, or an iambus for a trochee 
(except at the beginning of a line, 
or after a ceesura); because though 
the times will agree, the accents will 
vary, and a jigging line be produced 
which is neither metre nor prose. 
We have dwelt thus gravely ona 
matter of no great importance per- 
haps, because we observe that the 
violation of these simple institutes 
of English versification is rapidly 
destroying the rythm of our national 
poetry. What would such a me- 
lodist as Pope, or such a critic as 
Dr. Johnson, have said to the fol- 
lowing successive lines, which we 
take as a specimen almost at ran- 
dom from the volume before us ? 

* Peace has beneath the stars her seat, 

Bliss looks smiling from on high, 


When the spirit holds communion sweet 
With the brighter spirits of the sky.” 


This measure is intended for 
‘amdic § we mean, for what is cur- 
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rently called iambic ; that is, an 
alternation of syllables from unac- 
cented to accented, beginning with 
the former,—not of course including 
the classical idea of short and long, 
which are not at all attended to in 
scanning English poetry. Now, of 
these four professed iambic lines, 
the first admits a trochee at the be- 
ginning ; this is quite allowable ; 
but the next line is wholly trochaic, 
and is therefore quite inadmissible 
in iambic measure. The iambic 
order of the accent in this line 
would be secured by prefixing the 
word And : 


“ And bliss looks smiling from on high. 


The words when, in the third, and 
with, in the fourth, though not 
wholly licentious, are superfluous ; 
besides which, the word when is too 
valuable just to be thrown in with- 
out being intended to add to the 
time of the unaccented part of the 
first foot. Now, the combined effect 
of all these licences is, that net one 
reader in many, at the first perusal, 
would hit upon the intended mea- 
sure, especially as these lines com- 
mence the poem. We blunder from 
line to line, first iambically, then 
trochaically, then jiggingly ; till 
the fifth and sixth, happening to be 
metrical, set us right as to the iam- 
bic character of the verse ; which. 
however, is soon in danger of being 
forgotten by the occurrence of the 
following three successive lines. 
“ Sweetest of visitants~lovely thing— 
Hovering o’er the weary one’s head, 
Calin and cold as the relic of clay.”’ 


Who would suppose that these 
were meant for four-feet iambic 
lines? We close our digression with 
the following brief metrical sug- 
gestions, by which our author may 
greatly improve his lines :—First, 
never to introduce into his iambics 
(and, vice versa, of other measures) 
a decidedly trochaic movement— 
that is, never to admit a trochee but 
at the commencement of a line, or 
after a cesura; never to admit both 
these in the same line, at least in a 
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four-footed measure ; and never to 
commence two successive lines with 
trochees ;—and, secondly, to avoid 
the jigging effect which is caused 
by forcing two reluctant syllables to 
run into the time of one, as in the 
above examples. There are indeed 
cases in which the effect of a super- 
numerary syllable is very pleasing ; 
and we never wish to see such eli- 
sions as vict’ry, mem’ry, in order to 
avoid a poetical appogiatura. Ev- 
en where the writer or printer cuts 
out such a syllable, a graceful reader 
restores it. 

We might mention some other 
technical faults, if we had not dwelt 
on these too long already. False 
rhymes, for instance, is a frequent 
defect in this work. In some in- 
stances, we have read several lines 
together without knowing whether 
the poet was writing in rhyme or 
blank verse. Thus, at page 43, we 
have the following succession of in- 
tended quatrain rhymes: eye, home, 
tomb ; holiness, past, 
peace, last ; thine, our, mine, more. 

These, however, are but trifles ; 
and, notwithstanding all we have 
said, including far more serious ex- 
ceptions than metrical faults, we yet 
cannot but pronounce the volume 
highly creditable to the poetical tal- 
ents of the writer, and abcunding 
in sentiments calculated to interest 
and delight the devotional reader. 


EE 


Strictures on the Plymouth Anti- 
nomians. By Josern Corte. 
London. 1823. 


Tere is a most unpleasing, but 
a necessary, task to which we find 
ourselves occasionally called,—that 
of bearing our testimony against 
certain doctrines, more or less the 
misfortune of every age, and the 
fault of every man ; but which as- 
sume their worst features when they 
actually turn the grace of God into 


licentiousness, and make Christ the 
minister of sit. 
called the doctrines of Antinomian- 


Such are what are 






us, Mr. Cottle very roundly charge; 
upon Dr. Hawker of Plymouth, his 
son, his curate, and other of his 
adherents in that populous neigh. 
bourhood. If they are fairly charge. 
able upon these several persons, 
which we for the present take upon 
the authority of Mr. Cottle, who 
has pledged his name for his verg. 
city ; we may at least congratulay 
ourselves, upon the same authority, 
that they are of no very wide circy. 
lation within the church: since he 
informs us, that to three pulpits only 
in the metropolis, and to one onl; 
in his road thither from the west, i: 
Dr. Hawker admitted ; whilst oy 
his progress northward through Ex. 
eter, Bristol, Gloucester, Worcester, 
Shrewsbury, Chester, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Leeds, and Newcastle, 
he would not find one pulpit open 
to his labours; and therefore, we 
presume, not one minister of the 
church inclined to espouse his doc. 
trines. Speaking similarly in round 
numbers, the same, we apprehend, 
might be said of the various accredi- 
ted classes of the Dissenting body ; 
into whose pulpits we should ima- 
gine Dr. Hawker, were he even tv 
offer himself, would find his acces: 
equally denied. Thus far, with Mr. 
Cottle, we must consider this clergy- 
man and his friends as, at the least, 
being 'generally objects of great dis- 
trust; although, on the other hand, 
we believe that among a few congre- 
gations of no very definite descrip- 
tion, but exhibiting crowded audien- 
ces, the opinions hinted at are very 
far from being unpopular ; and ob- 
tain, in fact, through various inci- 
dental means, a most dangerous cil- 
culation through the country. 

It is this dangerous, and perhaps 
growing, circulation of doctrines, 
whether directly Antinomian or not, 
yet wearing a very questionable as- 
pect, which induces us to take up 
the subject. Though very far, on 
the one hand, from wishing to wound 
the feelings of any individuals whose 
names are brought forward as ob- 
noxious to the charge in question ; 
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and equally remote, on the other, 
from any undue leaning to the mere 
authority of a pamphlet (though we 
have certainly no reason to discredit 
the statements in the pamphlet be- 
fore us) ; we yet think that the opi- 
nions here censured are such as 
deserve the most serious animadver- 
sion: and we are led to adopt the 
present publication for review, be- 
cause we find it authenticated by a 
name ; the name, whether or not of 
a first-rate poet, we will not judge 
by the three stanzas with which Mr. 
Cottle heads his pamphlet, but cer- 
tainly the name of a man who fear- 
lessly meets what he deems a great 
moral evil,—having been an eye 
and an ear witness of the facts he 
avers, and in effect calling publicly 
on Dr. Hawker to disclaim or explain 
before the world the doctrines impu- 
ted to him. 

Till such explanation or dis- 
claimer arrive, it is impossible we 
should not consider this well-known 
preacher, on the report of an avow- 
ed auditor, who stakes his name and 
reputation upon it, as one of those 
who so preach as to favour Antino- 
mianism ; that is, whose preaching 
tends to weaken in the minds of men 
the sense of obligation to keep the 
law of God, and to set them at rest 
and ease in the practice of sin. 

In any discussion respecting doc- 
trines having this direful tendency, 
we by no means wish to imply that 
either the preacher or the hearer 
necessarily carries them out to the 
extent of their tendencies in his 
own practice. We speak most un- 
feignedly in disclaiming any such 
imputation on any individual char- 
acter, and most certainly on that of 
Dr. Hawker, whose whole life, we 
have strong testimony to believe, 
has been free from what is usually 
deemed a moral blemish ; whose 
early career was marked with very 
distinguished services in the cause 
of sacred truth ; and whose latest 
breath, we believe, he will desire 
to employ in healing the troubled 
spirit, and cheering the broken in 
heart. 

Curist. Osserv. No. 263. 
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Still, doctrines having this ten- 
dency, though doubtless to be sep- 
arated from the lives of those who 
preach them, as well as of some 
who hear them, are to be regarded 
as affording matter for anxious 
consideration : and we, for our own 
parts, feel it a solemn duty not only 
to notice them, but to express our 
decided disapprobation of them, and 
to warn the Christian public against 
their adoption. 

By the doctrines of Antinomian- 
tsm, be it understood, as before ex- 
pressed, we mean those doctrines 
which tend to weaken our sense of 
the obligation to perform the law 
of God, or which tend to make the 
sinner easy and satisfied in the 
practice of his sins. Now of these 
doctrines we hear frequently men- 
tioned the rise, and the growth, and 
the extension, and the effects, in this 
or that age, or century, or class, or 
sect, or nation; and some histori- 
ans, we believe, place their rise as 
far back as the fifteenth century of 
the Christian church, or even ear- 
lier. We know but of one date to 
which to refer their rise and preva- 
lence, and that is, the same date at 
which commenced the fall of man. 
The first great Antinomian teacher 
and preacher in the world was he 
who, witb the garb of a serpent, the 
tongue perhaps of an angel, but the 
heart of an evil spirit, approached 
our first parents and said, “ Ye shall 
not surely die ; for God doth know 
that in the day ye eat of the for- 
bidden tree your eyes shall be open, 
and ye shall be as gods knowing 
good and evil.” Then first began 
the sect of the Antinomians. The 
first sermon, as we know, was but 
too effectual ; and we rue its effects 
to this day. And from that period 
it has been the object of the great 
enemy of God and man, to weaken 
in men’s minds their sense of obli- 
gation to keep the law of God, and 
to make them easy in the practice of 
their sins. 

And this he has effected in va- 
rious ways, and with various suc- 
cess, tothe present hour. The first 
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and simplest of all expedients, and 
one of the most general prevalency, 
was that suggested, we may believe, 
to the murderer Cain; the substitu- 
tion of ceremonious offerings, of ex- 
ternal rites and professions, for the 
homage of the heart, the affections, 
and the life. ‘“ Cain brought of the 
fruit of the ground an offering.” 
However uneasily this first attempt 
at Antinomianism may have sat up- 
on that primeval criminal, the evil 
appears too clearly to have stolen in 
by insensible degrees upon the ante- 
diluvian race ; till, in process of 
time, “ THE sons oF Gop,” bearing 
his name, perhaps practising his 
worship, and, it may be, pleading 
many exclusive privileges, “ saw the 
daughters of men that they were 
fair, and took them wives of all 
which they choose.” The progeny 
of these licentious unions soon exhi- 
bited the principles in which they 
were founded; and, we speak it 
with fear and trembling, of the whole 
antediluvian world, there was but 
one man of whom it is recorded, that 
“ he was a JUST man, and PERFECT 
in his generation, and that he waLk- 
ED with God.” Then was the hour 
of judgment nigh. 

After the Flood, it would be im- 
possible to trace the various me- 
thods by which the tempter con- 
trived to elude the force and obli- 
gation of the Divine law in the 
hearts of his children, and to set 
them at ease in the pactice of their 
sins. The awful description of the 
whole heathen world is summed up 
by the Apostle to the Romans, 
when he declares, “they held the 
TRUTH iN UNRIGHTEOUSNESS.” 
“They changed the glory of the 
incorruptible God into an image 
made like unto corruptible man, 
and four-footed beasts, and creeping 
things.” {n short, their artifice was 
to make to themselves gods, sen- 
sual, and wicked, and degraded as 
their own hearts; and then to prop 
themselves up in all manner of evil 
in thought and deed, by the ex- 
ample of their vilest deities. God, 
in consequence, gave them over to 
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“ vile affections. . .. Being filled with, 
all unrighteousness, wickedness, co. 
vetousness, maliciousness ; full oj 
envy, murder, debate, deceit, ma- 
lignity.” 

But how stood the case with the 
Jewish Antinomians ? They had 
the LAW promulgated from Moun: 
Sinai. Exceedingly fearful was 
the sight ; and, considered in itself, 
it was calculated rather to terrify 
them from disobedience, than to 
constrain them to a willing submis. 
sion. But they had also the milder 
glories of Him who was the Lord 
merciful, gracious, slow to anger, 
forgiving iniquity, transgression, and 
sin. They had their own exclusive 
and elect privileges as the beloved 
people of God. And how too gen. 
erally did they use them? They 
sinned yet more against Him. He 
nourished and brought them up as 
children, and they rebelled against 
Him. We pass over the history of 
their early idolatries, and quote their 
later prophets: “ Will ye steal, 
murder, and commit adultery, and 
swear falsely, and burn incense unto 
Baal, and walk after other gods, 
whom ye know not; and come and 
stand before me in this house, which 
is called by my name, and say, We 
are delivered to do all these abomi- 
nations ?”” We quote from our Lord 
himself : “ Ye pay tithe of mint and 
anise and cummin; but ye have 
omitted the weightier matters of the 
Law, gudgment, and mercy, and 
faith. THEsE OUGHT YE TO HAVE 
DONE, and not to leave the other un- 
done.” They substituted, accord- 
ing to the first and most approved 
device of satan, the ceremonies ot 
the Law for its moralities ; the priv- 
ileges of election, for essential holi- 
ness of character. 

But, keeping in sight the one 
great practical result of all these 
several delusions ; namely, that oi 
“ making the commandment of God 
of none effect,” and leading men 
to expect “peace, though they 
walked in the imagination of theit 
evil hearts, to add drunkenness to 
thirst ;” how stood the case under 
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the Christian dispensation ? St. 
Paul, in promulgating the great, the 
essential, and ever-blessed doctrine 
of justification by faith only, faith 
in Him who justifieth the ungodly, 
foresaw by one glance ef prophetic 
sagacity what would then be likely 
totake place. He foresaw it : and, 
as if to guard against the possibility 
of what he too clearly foresaw 3 as 
if to leave a testimony behind too 
direct for even satanic subtlety to 
pervert 5 as if to shame and con- 
found the enemies of morality ; as 
if to prepare, against the abuse of 
God’s mercies, a sentence which 
shall assuredly be uttered in the 
very loudest thunders of the Great 
Day, he dictated that ever-memo- 
rable address, contained in the 6th 
chapter to the Romans, of which the 
whole substance might be summed 
up in this one verse : “ What shall 
we say then? shall we conTINUE IN 
sin, that GRACE MAY ABOUND? Gop 
rvorBiD. Howshall we, who are dead 
to sin, LIVE ANY LONGER THEREIN?” 

What, however, with prophetic 
sagacity St. Paul foresaw, St. James 
lived to reprove and condemn. 
Many, does it too clearly appear 
irom his second chapter, were the 
practical Antinomians of his day. 
fle felt no fear of frustrating the 
grace of God, by plainly remonstra- 
ting in behalf of his broken law : 
and whether the deception practised 
was to keep the rest of the law, 
with the claim of exemption upon 
one particular point; whether it 
was to yield a general outward con- 
formity of action, but with the 
tongue uncontrolled, the heart un- 
sanctified, the charities uncultivated ; 
whether it was to seem religious, and 
yet not keep himself unspotted from 
the world ; or whether it was the 
more.peculiar notion of a bare and 
barren faith, unproductive of the re- 
quisite fruits of holiness and obedi- 
ence ; in all these several cases he 
boldly and firmly speaks his mind, 
and leaves a record the more valua- 
ble because drawn forth after the 
event. ‘“ He that keepeth the whole 
law, and yet offendeth in one point, 
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is guilty of all.” “ Pure religion 
and undefiled, before God and the 
Father, is this, To visit the father- 
less and widows in their afiliction, 
and to keep himself unspotted from 
the world.” “ As the body without 
the spirit is dead, so faith without 
works is dead also.” 

As the time approached for seal- 
ing up the vision and the prophecy, 
warnings and precepts on this head 
seem to have been multiplied, mak- 
ing perhaps the last books and 
chapters of the Sacred Record more 
directly practical than all before. 
* Little children, let no man deceive 
you: he that DOETH RIGHTEOUs- 
NEss is righteous, even as He is 
righteous.” © He that comarr- 
TETH SIN is of the devil, for the de- 
vil sinneth from the beginning. For 
THIS PURPOSE the Son of God was 
manifested, that he might destroy 
the works of the devil.” “ Blessed 
are they that po His commanp- 
MENTS, that they may have right to 
the tree of life, and may enter in 
through the gates into the city.” 

With such a plain and undeniable 
account, from Scripture itself, ot 
real Antinomianism on the one 
hand, and the resistance made 
against it on the other, we ought 
surely to be ever upon our guar 
against its approaches in subsequent 
times ; aware that it is entirely con- 
genial to human nature, and but too 
ready to lurk under the most spe- 
cious forms, and intrude into the 
most sacred sanctuaries. In addi- 
tion to its history already related, it 
appeared in very early times in the 
Christian church, after the canon of 
revelation was closed ; and it is re- 
markable that the same ancient fa- 
ther, St. Austin, who had to oppose 
the doctrinal errors of the Pelagians, 
had likewise to combat the practical 
errors, of the Antinomians ; both 
errors, indeed, tending to the same 
point,—the former depressing the 
standard of holiness, the latter weak- 
ening its obligation. 

Afterwards it appeared, no longer 
lurking in disguise, but in its most 
open and palpable forms, in the 
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many licentious codes ‘of doctrine, 
and absolutions of Popery. It has 
appeared since in the doctrine of a 
mitigated law,—a sincere, in the 
place of a perfect, obedience. The 
forgiving mercies of the new cove- 
nant have been brought in to eke 
out a defective virtue, a worthless 
morality, which has tended to make 
the commandments of God, and the 
holiness of His Gospel, of none 
effect. 

The same evil principle, though 
in a somewhat different form, we 
are very plainly given to under- 
stand, lurks in the sentiments fre- 
quently promulgated by Dr. Haw- 
ker and his Plymouth associates 
With no actual intention to encour- 
age the violation of God’s law, or 
promote the practice of sin, which, 
we really believe, is not chargeable, 
either upon Dr. Hawker himself, 
or on the better principled of his 
associates in doctrine ; still, as we 
understand the charge against him, 
it is this; that the doctrine he 
holds, and the general language he 
employs, are such as tend to that 
evil result; are such as to afford an 
actual latitude in sin and disobedi- 
ence to all persons who are dispo- 
sed to avail themselves of the indul- 
gence. 

And now, before we come to this 
particular case, we shall wish to 
make a few brief observations, with 
respect to the difference which may 
exist between the intention of doc- 
trinists on the one side, and the 
tendency of their doctrines on the 
other. We are not aware, with re- 
spect to the various species of Anti- 
nomianism before mentioned, that 

it has ever been the avowed in- 
tention of their several patrons, to 
uphold the practice of sin and dis- 
obedience. The superstitions of 
Popery, though Antinomian in the 
extreme, had yet an original preten- 
sion to superior strictness and holi- 
ness, even to ascetic and monastic 
severity. The lax creed of the 
worldly Christian, though equally 
Antinomian in point of fact, yet pro- 
fesses a great regard for morality ; 
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and you are told, that, by its generg} 
statements of the mercy of Gog 
through Christ, it prevents you only 
from pursuing unattainable heights 
of fancied virtue ; that it only re. 
lieves you from unnecessary alarms 
of conscience ;—in short, from ever, 
yoke that is not easy, and every 
burden that is not ‘light, as Dr, 
Butler of Shrewsbury so felicitously 
expresses it. Here, then, we deem 
it sufficient to observe, that we by 
no means consider every Papist as 
intentionally a rebel against God’s 
commandments : nor do we suppase 
that the lowering statements re. 
specting the Divine law are always 
meant as a plea for the love of sin, 
or for a licentious conduct. But we 
strongly hold, that such is the ten- 
dency of these systems ; that Pope- 
ry is a religion congenial to human 
nature, because it readily admits of 
abuse to purposes of sin ; and that 
the worldly statements of Christian- 
ity do, in fact, encourage a vast mass 
of our unhappy and mistaken fellow- 
creatures to live in daily habits of 
immorality and licentiousness of 
conduct. 

Now, to return to Dr. Hawker 
and his associates, the consideration, 
with respect to them, in like man- 
ner, is not whether their intention 
is to fill the world with anarchy 
and crime,—to submerge us un- 
der a deluge of deceit, licentiousness, 
and every evil passion ; it is not, 
whether their prefession be to 
promote a superior holiness in the 
world, and to lead men by a sas 
and sure course to a true regenera- 
tion of heart and life; but it is, 
whether the doctrines actually held 
and preached have the tendency 
they may profess ; whether holiness 
is likely to grow under them, and 
the practice of sin to be abolished ; 
and whether as they are generally 
preached, they really do produce 
that effect. The question, in short, 
is not whether here and there a man 
or woman, of strict moral deport- 
ment, may not safely hold such and 
such doctrines ; which might chari- 
tably be allowed even of Popery 
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or of Pelagianism : but it is, wheth- 
er such doctrines have not, like those 
of Popery or Pelagianism, a general 
tendency to mischief ; and whether, 
in their more close application to 
the minds and circumstances of 
mankind, they may not be produc- 
tive of effects greatly to be deplored 
by all wise and good men. 

And here it will be necessary to 
state what are the doctrines com- 
plained of by Mr. Cottle, as the 
doctrines of the “ Plymouth Antino- 
mians ;” and which, of course, they 
will disclaim, if they consider them- 
selves aggrieved by the representa- 
tion. ‘The summary creed of Anti- 
nomianism, the very denomination, 
pe it remembered, they assume to 
themselves, he gives from our ordi- 
nary church histories : andthe spe- 
cific features of the doctrines he 
describes as proceeding from the 
pulpits in question seem to bear so 
near a resemblance to that original, 
as to testify that they are founded 
inthe same principles, and are to be 
measured by the same rules. The 
summary is as follows :— 






























“ Antinomians, in church history, 
wean certain heretics, who first appear- 
ed about the year 1535, and were so 
‘alled, because they rejected the law, as 
ofpouse under the Gospel dispensa- 
tion, and taught,—that good works do 
not further, nor evil works hinder, salva- 
‘tion: that the child of God cannot sin : 
that murder, adultery, drunkenness, &c. 
are sins in the wicked, but not in them: 
that the child of grace being once as- 
sured of salvation, never doubteth after- 
ward: that no man should be troubled 
in conscience for sin: that no Chris- 
tain should be exhorted to perform the 
duties of a Christian : that a hypocrite 
may have allthe graces which were in 
Adam, before his fall : that Christ is the 
ubject of all grace ; that no Christian 
believeth, or worketh any good, but 
Christ only believeth and worketh : 
that God does not love any man for his 
holiness, nor reject him for his sin: that 
sanctification is no evidence of justifica- 
tion: that the chosen cannot forfeit the 
Divine favour ; that they cannot do any 
thing which is really displeasing to God; 
and, consequently, that they have no 
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oecasion to confess their sins, nor to be 
penitent for them.” Note pp. 92, 93. 


Certainly, such a view ef the 
Scriptures as this, we should find it 
very hard, at first sight, to impute to 
any man of sense, and, most of all, 
to a minister of the Established 
Church of England: and we should 
have said, that one so well acquaint- 
ed, and that as a Commentator too, 
with his Bible, as Dr. Hawker, ought 
not to be charged, without very 
strong proof, with reviving such doc- 
trines, or holding them up to modern 
reception. We find, then, that Mr. 
Cottle is prepared with evidence of 
similar statements recently delivered 
from the pulpits in question. For 
instance, 


“The conduct of the elect, Dr. Haw 
ker declares, cannot * frustrate the de 
signsofthe Almighty.” Whatever they 
are, or do, or say, or think, operates as 
no impediment. Though they live and 
die like apostate spirits, they must sit 
down at last with Abraham and Isaac 
and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven, 
on the virtue of ‘the everlasting cove- 
nant!’ Dr. Hawker might hesitate in 
giving the statement precisely in these 
words; but the doctrines he inculcates, 
when fully developed, necessarily sup- 
port it.” 

“ Dr. Hawker, in his zeal to exalt 
faith and to destroy good works, as the 
exclusive ground of the sinner’s accept- 
ance, advances into the opposite ex- 
treme, and decries good works even 
as the proof of faith: nor does he con- 
ceive it possible for a man to be ‘ care- 
ful to maintain good works,’ without his 
trusting in them.” pp. 18, 19. 


Again: words taken down from 
Mr. Babb, Dr. Hawker’s curate, are 
as follow :— 


“3. Give yourselves no concern a- 
bout your faith. Having once had it, 
you cannot lose it. Itis not in your 
own keeping, God keeps it, and it is 
safe.” 

“4. You will never be better, or more 
holy to the day of your death, than you 
are this moment.” 

“5, There is not a devil in hell that 


ts more sinful and depraved, than is 
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every one here present. From our 
first thought in the morning, to our last 
at night, there is nothing but what is 
vile and devilish. It is the same in 
God’s dear people, and thereby Christ is 
honoured in saving such sinks of ini- 
quity.” 

“6, (Repetition.) There is not a 
devil in hell who is more sinful than we 
are every one of us at this moment.” 

“7, (Repetition.) We shall never 
one of us be one whit holier, or better, 
than we are this moment, to the day of 
our death.” pp. 96, 97. 


Amongst the unguarded, and 
frightful exaggerations which it 
would seem the sport of some seri- 
ous men in these quarters, to adopt, 
Mr. Cottle teaches us to rank the 
doctrine of ** imputed sanctification;” 
a doctrine, if it can be called such, 
used of late with great effect to 
“lead captive silly women laden 
with sins, and led away with divers 
lusts.” And, in truth, we know 
not under what other head to range 
the reiterated declarations imputed 
by Mr. Cottle to Dr. Hawker, that 
** progress in holiness is unattain- 
able ;”’ that “ the elect never will be 
better than they are” (p. 30); that 


“‘ from the first moment his statement of 
the Gospel is received, the proselyte is 
as full of holiness, and the Divine fa- 
vour, as he ever can, or could be, should 
he live to the age of Methuselah; and 
that he has for ever entered into a re- 
gion, too elevated for sin to inflict 
harm.” pp. 69, 70. 


Again: combined with a speci- 
men of that kind of affirmation 
which is so useful to those who wish 
to know what the art of logical 
reasoning is not, we read as follows : 


*“ How dares any man get into the 
pulpit,and preach progressive sanctifi- 
cation ? Whoever talks of progressive 
sanctification ts guilty of high treason a- 
gainst the Majesty ofheaven. I will men- 
tion a text, which shall tingle in the 
ears of such as hold this doctrine: ‘If 
any man preach any other doctrine let 
him be accursed.’ Itisa heresy little less 
than idolatry.” pp. 84.* 


*The doctrine of progressive holiness, as 
held by Dr. Hawker, and expounded ina 
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We truly feel ourselves under a), 
obligation and a painful one it js, 
to add the following passage, pu. 
porting to be taken down by Mr. 
Cottle himself, from one of Dr. 
Hawker’s sermons at the moment o; 
utterance. It is rather a long one, 
and we could wish it to be final. 


*“* We hear a great deal about te. 
deinption in this day of profession, from 
one instructor and another; but when 
do you hear the church carried beyond 
time into the everlasting settlements of 
eternity ? Where do you hear of these 
things ? All the world is running mad, 
The Epistles of the Apostles are direct. 
ed to the church, not to the world,—the 
church that lives from one eternity to 
another ! You are the delight of God, 
The Lord hath never writ a bill of di. 
vorcement against hischurch. We can 
fall no more: the church is safe. Aj 
books might be burnt if we have found 
Christ. What is grace? Grace is the 
Lord himself. We cannot grow in the 
Lord. The Lord, in calling one and 
another amongst you, is performing 1 
greater work than creating a thousand 
worlds. It is said, ‘ Grow in grace, 
Ignorant preachers don’t understand 
this, and misinterpretit. What says 
Paul? Paul had no experience of pro- 
gressive holiness. Twenty-three years 
after his conversion, he said, ‘ O wretch- 
edman thatI am.’ [ will tell you when 
God began to love his church :—when 
God himself began! It is beautiful to 
see how God has loved the church, ia 
their time-state, from generation to gen- 





tract written for that purpose, has not the 
merit we had thought at least its due, on read- 
ing the first few pages ; that of being utterly 
unintelligible to man, woman, or child. The 
very plain sentence in it which follows, re- 
deems it from that imputation. “ Did these 
men (the greatest servants of the Most Hig): 
God) indeed feel what they said, and under 
such impressions could any one have made 
them believe the doctrine of inherent holiness, 
and progressive sanctification ?’’ Whatcom- 
pletes the paragraph we dare not transcribe ; 
and we can only say, that if the day does not 
come when itsauthor, like Cranmer, might 
wish that right hand burnt from the arm 
which traced the sentiment, it will be no 
symptom to us of Dr. Hawker's good progress 
ofany kind. We pass the writer ; but we 
have no terms to express our feelings with 
respect to those younger men who uphold the 
writing : and we should consider the tract— 
we do not even name it—as incapable of dis- 
tribution by any one whose intention was uo! 
to ge the principles, and seduce the mot- 
als, of the houschold which received it. 
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eration. A sixth finger shall as soon be 
added to my hand, as there shall one 
other member be added to the body of 
Christ. Who shall dare to add to the 
pody of Christ ? The Lord had a peo- 
ple before his incarnation. God is 
not constrained by merit, nor restrained 
py demerit. My brother, the Lord 
knows the names of ali his little ones. 
God shows grace in defiance of our de- 
serving it. God will not suffer your 
vile bodies to be subdued! I would not 
be without these workings of corruption 
for all the world! 1 have no more 
fear of death than I have of life. Sin 
cannot sting me: it is taken away. I 
am as sure of goingto heaven as i am 
of resting after the labours of this day. 
The church of God isas safe on earth, 
asthe church of God in heaven. We 
shall have no more nuptials. Shall the 
Gospel mercies be put up to the high- 
est bidder ? Oh! no,no, no,no. The 
Son of God hath married the church to 
all eternity. No one event can take 
place that was not ordained. Not 
death, nor sin, nor the grave can dis- 
turb our union with Christ. We are 
married to Christ from everlasting. Lit- 
tle saints and great saints are equally 
acceptable to Christ. Small faith is 
sufficient. You calculate too much on 
what has been done in your own hearts, 
not what has been done from all eterni- 
ty, those great ancient antiquities. We 
do not remember the original settle- 
ments ofeternity. If there are but two 
or three of the called in this congrega- 
tion, they are the church. They will be 
safe when the whole lump beside will 
be burnt.’ ” pp. 89—91. 


Now, Whilst we bring forward 
these quotations, with the utmost 
sorrow ofheart ; whilst too we might 
be disposed to make much allow- 
ance for the haste, the dogmatism, 
the coarseness, the vulgarity, some- 
times incident to an extemporaneous 
effusion, delivered to a congrega- 
tion not the most refined, and 
penned by an auditor, perhaps not 
master of the stenographie art ; 
still what must be the general result 
of such declarations? The same, 
we will say, which has evidently 
been their efiect upon this well in- 
tentioned, feeling, and not at first 
prejudiced, auditor. We will ask 
further, what are they as compared 
with Dr. Hawker’s own avowed 
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publications? We have looked in- 
to his * Poor Man’s Commentary” 
on the Bible. We have wished to 
read impartially ; and more espe- 
cially so, from its often recurring 
beauties of sentiment, and its uniform 
aim at deep spirituality of view. 
But the effect of reading that book, 
which we are inclined to consider as 
the author’s favourite work, his chef 
deuvre of scriptural instruction, is 
the very same on our minds with 
that of reading the present extracts 
of Mr. Cottle; namely, that the 
school of doctrine here erected, is, 
in point of tone, one of the most 
unsubdued exaggerations ; and that 
in point of tendency, it is opposed 
directly or indirectly to the interests 
of sound scriptural morality ; and 
is calculated to introduce into the 
minds of multitudes a contempt for 
the commandments of God, a care- 
lessness in conduct, with no very 
serious regret, we must even add, 
for the commission of crime ;— 
upon the principle, we will suppose, 
once avowed by an Antinomian 
preacher, that “the lambs of the 
flock must be fed: and if the wolves 
come and steal their food, and it 
prove poison to them, that is their 
fault; the elect will never find it 
poison.” Our impression on the 
whole, we hesitate not to give, and 
we feel it our duty to give it in the 
plainest possible terms, as_ being 
this, that the statements, are anfi- 
scriptural and highly injurious to 
the best interests of society ; and 
that they proceed upon most errone- 
ous and false grounds of pastoral 
edification. 

To say that they are plainly anti- 
scriptural, we should have though 
was saying what Dr. Hawker, his 
son, his curate, and every asso- 
ciate in or out of the church, would 
deem an appeal perfectly decisive ; 
did we not know that it is the ten- 
dency of all inflated views to reduce 
even infallible authority to their own 
imaginary standard. We say, hew- 
ever, that neither in substance nor 
in form,in the spirit or the tone of 
delivery, are the doctrines in ques 
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tion to be found in the Sacred Re- 
cord. We here dismissevery nicety 
of doctrine : we reason neither as 
Calvinist nor as Anti-Calvinists : we 
speak to no peculiar definition of 
faith : we will allow, if necessary, 
for argument’s sake, with Mr. Cottle 
himself, the tenets of a Gill or a 
Toplady ; but, with all these ad- 
missions, we still maintain, that 
the views of MORALITY inculcated 
by Dr. Hawker and his friends are 
wholly at variance with the Sacred 
Record.—Sin is every where spoken 
of in Scripture with the utmost feel- 
ing of horror ; and its commission, 
as well as its principle within the 
heart, is habitually reproved in the 
most decisive and heart-appalling 
terms. We find little of such hor- 
ror expressed even in speculation, 
and no such reproof uttered, in the 
pages of these religionists.—Again ; 
in the Scriptures, not only is sin 
reproved, but the sznner likewise, 
in repeated addresses of the most 
awful, and the most affectionate 
nature: whereas, it is the principle 
of the preachers in question, never 
to address the sinner* at all; if pos- 
sible, to exclude all but the elect 
from their churches, and to “ ad- 
dress their discourses exclusively to 
the chosen.”—In Scripture, the re- 
generate, the Christians, are speci- 
fically addressed in behalf of the 
moral virtues ; and men are warned, 
that obliquity in practice, no less than 
in faith, will prove that they are de- 


* We mean, never the sinner as such, but 
as elect; nay, as poor in spirit, that is u/- 
ready converted! The inexplicable confu- 
sion of the following passage, taken from a 
Tract by Dr. Hawker, is a specimen of his 
reasoning on this subject :—Elsewhere in 
Scripture, they (the invited) are defined, as 
the poor in smrit, as the needy in soul, the halt 
by sin, and the blind in heart ; yea, by na- 
ture, the dead in trespasses and sin! And 
who are these but the Lord’s people in na- 
ture, and whom the Lord calls by grace.”— 
Now as to sinners, as such, not being address- 
ed in Scripture, any single text, such as 
“let the wicked forsake their way,” &c. 
“Why will ye die,” &c. “Ye will not 
come unto we,” &c. “ How often would I 
have gathered thee,” &c. is no more to be 
answered bythe Antinomians, than “ The 
Word was God,” by the Socinians,or “Drink 
yeall of it,” by the Papist. Common sense, 
ru such cases, decides the question. 
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stitute of all interest in Christ. The 
very same chapter which declare: 
to such, that if they seek justifica. 
tion by the law, Christ shall profi; 
them nothing, warns them likewise 
against using the Gospel as an oc. 
casion of sin, declaring that “ they 
that are Christ’s have crucified the 
flesh with the affections and lusts,” 
We find noremarks or warnings 0: 
this complexion in the sayings 0; 
writings of these teachers ; but, con- 
sidering all as either elect or rep. 
robate, they assure the elect, tha 
whether they have crucified the flest; 
or not, they are and must be for ever 
Christ’s ; nay, even whether they at 
present believe or not; and they 
leave the reprobate to collect what 
they can from those statements.* 
In Scripture, the moral virtues are 
insisted on with the utmost earnest. 
ness,as well as without the least 
qualification and reserve. In the 
“ Poor Man’s Commentary,” they 
are alluded to rather than insisted 
on, and even then not without 
such qualifications, and with so 
many reserves and_ explanations 
that the general result is neither to 
understand what they are nor what 
is their importance. In the Scrip- 


* On looking into the ‘* Poor Man’s Com 
mentary,” after writing the above allusion tc 
passages occurring in the 5th chapter of Gala 
tians, we were not astonished to find the 
very small proportion borne by the practica! 
to the doctrinal exposition of this Epist) 
But, would our readers believe ; would eva 
Dr. Hawker’s admirers believe, that, upo: 
the two following verses (v. 13 and 14),“TFor, 
brethren, ye have been called unio liberty, 
only use not liberty for an occasion to th: 
flesh, but by love serve one another ; for a' 
the law is fulfilled in one word, even in this, 
Thou shall love thy neighbour as thyself, 
the whole comment is as follows : (v. 6—1L0. 
** Great part of what is here said hatk par- 
ticular respect to the church of Galatia, fo 
the time then being. On THESE subjects, 
1 ALWAYS USE SHORTNESS. And the many 
passages here and there interspersed in this 
paragraph areso plain asto need no con- 
ment.” If there were two verses inthe whole 
Bible, which, more than any other, needed 
Dr. Hawker’s labours to fit them to his prin 
ciples, they were the two in question. There 
is likewise mo comment on v. 24: “ Thes 
that are Christ's have crucified the flesh with 
the affections and Justs.”” Such disingenuous- 
ness, we are perfectly sure, needs no comment 
We repeat, however, that we write not ‘0 
convince the commentator himself, but his 
readers. 
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tures, those moral virtues are re- 
peatedly, and in the plainest terms, 
made coincident with the happiness 
of the elect, both here and _here- 
after. In the “ Commentary,” no 
such coincidence is even alluded to, 
except in terms calculated to in- 
duce a disbelief, rather than a sense 
and conviction, of any such coin- 
cidence.—The Scriptures condemn 
the Pharisees and others for immoral 
works, inconsistent with their avow- 
ed professions of faith and piety. 
The sermons, tracts, and com- 
mentaries of our teachers all con- 
demn the Pharisee for moral works 
carefully practised, and then made 
the ground of claim to salvation: 
which, indeed, where it is a true 
charge, is a most heavy one; but it 
differs very widely from the ge- 
neral current of the Scriptural 
censures on Pharisaism*.—The 
Scriptures expressly make moral vir- 
tues their subject in avery great 
part of their whole text. Even 
the Epistles of St. Paul, which are 
considered to be most largely dac- 
trinal, if doctrine and practice were 
carefully separated from each other, 
(which, in his writings, they seldom 
or never are,) would give at least 
equal proportions of doctrinal ex- 
position and practical exhortation. 
But lamentable is the fact, that not 
one part in ten; no, not one partina 
hundred, of the writings and plead- 
ings under our serrowful animadver- 
sion, makes even the most distant 


* Vet, in Dr. Hawker’s “ True Gospel, no 
Yea and Nay Gospel,” we find the follow- 
ing sentence :—* The Pharisees of those 
times were not chargeable for immoralities ; 
for they prided themselves in those attain- 
ments, . creature righteousness,” &c.] 
They did not neglect the ordinances of God’s 
house ; for they were strict to an excess in 
all outward observances.” If ‘ devouring 
widows’ houses” were not an immorality, 
may we, or our widows, never be within the 
reach of Dr. Hawker’s moralities. If “ ex- 
tortion and excess” were not immoralities, 
again we utter the same wish. If “ saying 
and doing’’ were no immorality, then, indeed, 
were the Pharisecs “not chargeable for 
immoralities.”” Dr. Hawker reads his Bible 
with no common diligence. How, then, are 
we to account for this? He is original; but 
surely his followers read not theirs ; or they 
could not take this “ yea AND Nay” at se- 
cond-hand. 


Curist. Ossery. No. 263. 
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allusion,|or bears the most remote 
reference, to practical subjects or 
moral feelings. 

We might carry on this discus- 
sion to an unlimited length; and 
Dr. Hawker, who knows the Bible 
well,—and his adherents, who, we 
suspect, know it not,—will be alike 
too wise either to ask us to carry it 
on, or to challenge us to the proot 
of what we have advanced. Here 
then we rest. We deny that the 
views and statements of morality 
advanced by the persons in ques- 
tion are Scriptural. They are no 
more Scriptural than they are Mo- 
hammedan. They resemble the sa- 
cred Scriptures no more than they 
resemble the Koran, or the Vedas 
of the Hindoo. We speak only to 
one point, the point of morality. 
We expressly confine ourselves to 
this point: and we say, that to the 
point of morality these writings and 
sayings are as remote from Scrip- 
ture, nay, more remote, than the 
moral sayings of Mohammed, of ‘Lo- 
roaster, or of Confucius. We appeal, 
in testimony of what we affirm, to 
the whole current both of ancient 
and modern Christianity. We ap- 
peal to every received commentary 
on the Sacred Record. We appeal 
to the authority of men who, for 
very shame’s sake, Dr. Hawker 
surely would not (as he is too muck 
in the habit of doing) consign to 
perdition, for sentiments differing 
from his own. We appeal to an 
immense proportion of the very 
highest Calvinists ; Calvinists, with 
whom the quarrel of the world is 
not the laxity, but the severity. 
the rigour and sublimity, of thei: 
moral code. We appeal to Dr. 
Hawker himself—his former selt 
—and his former writings. We 
only do not appeal to those un- 
happy and ignorant followers— 
we aré obliged to call them such— 
of Dr. Hawker, whether cleric, laic. 
or schismatic, who have nothing of 
him but his dogmatism; his very 
perversions of texts ill understood 
and erroneously stated, and his doc- 
trinal Antinomianism unmasked. 

94 
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And now, what has Dr. Hawker 
to offer, in return for this appeal ? 
His own progress in religious know- 
ledge, since he first set out; and 
which, by some means or other, has 
outrun all those great and good 
men who set out in the same ho- 
nesty of spirit in which we will 
hope he did; and have ever ap- 
ealed to the same spiritual source 
of light and wisdom with himself: 
but who, with a blessed consistency, 
have ended where they began, in 
an adherence to sound Scriptural 
instruction and intelligible Christian 
morals. He appeals to his own 
progress in what he would call, 
we presume, spiritual illumination ! 
But can a man of his knowledge 
and penetration be ignorant that 
such an appeal is at the least fal- 
lacious—that others have appealed 
to the same thing, whom he would 
still pronounce “ accursed”—that 
the errors of the obstinate of every 
description have been so supported ; 
not only such as have pretended 
Scripture for their basis, but those 
which have been broached with a 
view to overthrow the sacred code 
itself ? We are ashamed to dwell on 
such obvious generalities. It is 
for his adherents, rather than for 
himself, that we doso. For himself, 
if, as we fear he is too much of the 
leader to mend, we wish him nothing 
worse than was threatened to the 
bad poet by his critic : 
Si defendere delictum quam vertere malles : 
Nullum ultra verbum, aut operam insumebat 


jnanem, 
Quin sine rivali, teque ct tua solus amares. 


It is rendered further unnecessary 
for ourselves to appeal to Doctor 
Hawker, as it is done so ably by Mr. 
Cottle, in a passage which, though 
very long, we should not do justice 
to the subject, were we to omit.— 


“Jn listening to the sentiments before 
noticed, adverse alike to the commands 
of Heaven, and the interests of men, I 
did indeed fee] my spirit kindle within 
ine, whilst I sustained an augmentation 
of concern from the remembrance of 
Dr. Hawker’s former preaching and 
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writings. He was once an advocate fo; 
the truth. Some of his pieces have a 
practical and sanctifying tendency, and 
such also had his sermons. He appear- 
ed once to have partaken, in some mea- 
sure, of the spirit of his Divine Master. 
He understood, at one time, that the 
Christian life was a race; that a goal 
was in sight; and that a crown was held 
out to the faitliful believer, who contin. 
ued stedfast to the end ; but now all js 
reversed. The palm is acquired before 
the race ; the goal is reached ; and the 
crown, which awaited the patient con- 
tinuer in well doing, is already worn! 
He ‘did run well, who hath hindered ” 

“And here I cannot but notice the 
subtle nature of error, and that, when 
the Scriptures are once renounced as a 
standard of faith, and a rule of life, the 
enemy enters into the heart, ‘like a 
flood,’ and conducts from one porten- 
tous stage to another, till at length no 
enormity of sentiment, or of conduct, 
may not be entertained and practised. 
It is impossible to doubt, if Dr. Hawker 
were to disclose, for the first time, his 
present direful opinions to his own, ar 
any congregation who had derived their 
belief purely from the Bible, but that 
they would revolt from him with alarm 
and horror. This he cannot question; 
but why should such effects be produ- 
ced if there were not in his preaching 
some quality adverse to the truth ? The 
decided repugnance to Antinomianism, 
in every unsophisticated mind, is to be 
overcome alone by a slow process of 
undermining, in which one outwork at- 
ter another is sapped, till, finally, the 
citadel falls, * and great is the fall of it!’ 

“ Dr. Hawker declares, that it was 
only of late years that he knew the 
{ Antinomian] truth, but this acquisition 
was made by protracted gradations; 
and the same progressive light (or ra- 
ther * darkness visible’) he has commu- 
nicated to his hearers, ‘ here a little and 
there a little,’ till at length, even with the 
Scriptures before them, their views are 
completely assimilated to his own! Butas 
the process is still advancing, can Dr. 
Hawker determine where he will stop ? 
—or into what new region of error he 
will not conduct his too credulous flock. 
Judging of the future from the past, 
wherever he leads they will follow. He 
has wandered himself far out of the right 
way, and multitudes inconsiderately at- 
tend his footsteps, dreaming of safety, 
in the very vortex of destruction; nor 
can any power, short of Omnipotence 
(through his own appointed instru- 
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ments) arouse them or him from their 

torpor, and reveal the perilous gulf on 

the verge of which they repose. Tis 
marvellous domination which Dr. Haw- 
ker has acquired over his hearers’ minds 
illustrates human character, and fur- 
nishes a striking instance, how effectu- 
ally men, sometimes, may be made to 
renounce all independence of thought, 
and after resigning into other hands the 
understandings they cannot guide, to 
follow their spiritual pilot, resolutely, 
though quiescently, down the ‘ broad’ 
and fatal stream, over which lours the 
frown of the Almighty ! 

“ Considering the number of Dr. 

Hawker’s publications, inculcating his 
new views; the zeal with which, in 
cheap forms, he has dispersed them ; 
and Ais insinuating volubility, it is 
probable that his pernicious influence 
has tended to corrupt and obstruct 
Christianity, at least in the West of 
England, (where Antinomianism has 
made an alarming progress,) more than 
any ten infidel writers who could be 
named. The latter chiefly confirm unbe- 
lievers in their faith; those who were 
antecedently enemies to the truth, ‘ by 
wicked works ;’ but here is an individ- 
ual who has unhappily obtained pos- 
session of a Christian pulpit, who now 
‘makes havoc of the church,’ and, 
though a professed shepherd, exerts his 
unwearied efforts (unintentionally it 
may be supposed) to pervert and con- 
taminate the flock! And here I wish to 
observe, that with Dr. Hawker person- 
ally, [have no controversy. He may 
be every thing his friends believe him 
to be. My remarks are directed not 
against the man but his opinions ; and 
if | am earnest in my exposure of what 
I conceive to be most dangerous doc- 
trines, it arises solely from a desire to 
arouse the ill-instructed toa sense of 
their state, by a solemn appeal to their 
understandings, and the records of 
truth. 

“Dr. Hawker is now advancing fast 
to the termination of his labours. The 
hoary head intimates to him that the 
bridegroom is at the door! Can self- 
deception advance so far as to enable 
him to say with one, between whose 
sentiments and his own there is an in- 
terminable space, ‘I have fought the 
good fight, I have finished my course, 
I have kept the faith? It behoves him 
seriously to review the prominent cha- 
racter of his discourses, and if, in his 
heart be is not satisfied that the doc- 
trynes he so zealously advocates have a 
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direct tendency to promote the honow 
of God, the purification of the heart, 
the discouragement of sin, and the ad- 
vancement of personal holiness, I warn 
him to pause; and as he will have to 
answer it, ere long, before the tribunal 
of Heaven, in this his eleventh hour, 
and while time for retractation and te- 
pentance is still vouchsafed, to imitate, 
in his preaching, the only infallible 
standards—Christ and his Apostles, In 
order to be exonerated from the con- 
demnation of the wicked, he, and such 
as he, ought to preach against them- 
selves to the day of their death.” pp. 
30—39. 


To obviate, as it were, at once, 
our second observation, to which 
we now come, that the style of in- 
struction here alluded to is, in the 
highest degree, injurious to the best 
interests of society; these strange 
instructors themselves meet us with 
this consolatory position, namely, 
that none will embrace Antinomian- 
ism but the truly good and regenerat- 
ed Christian. Indeed! Will none 
but the elect receive Antinomianism? 
And must Dr. Hawker himself also 
allow that a very few even of the 
elect have received it, either in the 
present or in former ages? And 
does he even confess, that his own 
reception of it is but of very late 
date in its full correctness? And, 
if he speaks honestly, will he not 
confess, that certain of his own 
friends and coadjutors by no means 
state it in their sermons exactly 
as he himself propounds it to the 
world?* Is not this, then, either 


* We have made the same observation in 
this respect on Dr. Hawker and Mr. Hawk- 
er, his son, which Mr, Cottle, seems to 
have made. How lamentable is it thata 
minister of the establishment should give 
even a shadow of ground for such a para 
graph as the following in Mr. Cottle’s pam- 
phiet: “ A wish to ascertain how far the 
opinions of the Rev, John Hawker, of Stoke 

hurch, near Plymouth, accorded with those 
of his father, induced me to attend also his 
ministry ; and what will the reader say, upoa 
understanding that this gentleman surpasses 
even his sire, in all that is extravagant, acri 
monious, and anticbristian ; and that he also, 
like his father, openly avows and exults in 
the profession of Antinomianism. From the 
wide spirit of denunciation jn which he in- 
dulges towards others, and his own confi- 
dence of entering heaven ; in the estimatfon 
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to narrow the “ fewness of the saved” 
toa smaller compass than even he 
is prepared for ; or to make at once 
the important concession, that there 
is a something in these and similar 
Statements at which common sense 
and common feeling revolt, even in 
the pious as well as the profane? 
The reason may be, that it is im- 
possible to find the exact medium of 
statement, whilst all irresistibly feel 
that on either side of the imaginary 
boundary lies a tremendous gulph 
of error and confusion, in which 
every principle of morality, of social 
or civil life, or private or public 
peace, is likely to be swallowed up 
and lost. 

Now this is the very danger we 
apprehend from the doctrine. It 
will not be understood and receiv- 
ed exactly as some well-meaning 
preachers of it may mean it should. 
It will be received grammatically, 
unaccompanied with all their airy 
and really unintelligible flights; and 
then what will it produce? Why 
it will revolt the good and flatter the 
bad. There is a sense of right and 
wrong, a regard for morality, deco- 
rum, and obedience to known rules 
of conduct, in most men’s minds, 
springing whether from any remains 
of original conscience, or from the 
necessity of keeping society together, 
or from a desire of the Divine favour : 
but which is usually accompanied in 
worldly men with a shyness of car- 
rying it beyond what they deem to 
be absolutely necessary for present 
and future safety,—a shyness of 
making any great sacrifices to its re- 
quirements, except where the case 
seems particularly urgent. 

Now to this joint principle of the 
human mind, tending in some mea- 
sure two opposite ways, the Anti- 
nomian statements in question apply 
themselves in all their perilous and 
pernicious force. Do men, however 


of ‘ the Rev. John Hawker, of Stoke, near 
Plymouth’ (to imitate ove of his own hyper- 
bolical illustrations), if only two created in- 
telligences were to be admitted into the ce- 
lestial mansions, they would doubtless be, 
first, himself, and secondarily, the angel Ga- 
briel!” p. 45. 


[Nov. 


unwilling to practise them, feel a 
natural respect for duty, morality, 
decorum? These principles, consi- 
dered in themselves, the Antinomian 
preacher satirizes, and excommu- 
nicates; nay, already anticipates 
against them the sentence of the 
great day. Do men, on the other 
hand, wish todo as little as may be 
done, and just escape to heaven 
at the smallest possible expense to 
their worldly advantages? These 
he informs, to their comfort, that 
any progress in holiness is unattain- 
able; and that the only Christian 
perfection we are to seek for, is 
perfection in Christ’s perfection. 
What then is the operation of his 
philosophy (for as religion we utterly 
and indignantly reject it,) on these 
two distinct classes of society ? The 
more high-minded, moral, honour- 
able, benevolent, amiable, useful, 
active, zealous members of society, 
he at once repels from his congre- 
gation : nor, even after they have 
become true Christians, will they be 
found to embrace his views, except 
in very few and exempt cases. They 
are not prepared for his “ sugary” 
words of comfort: ‘Come with 
us, and we will do you good ;” the 
good, that is, of making you cease 
from all your needless labours, your 
missionary, and biblical, and refor- 
matory exertions; and enter inte 
rest, the holy and the peaceful rest 
of doing nothing, and of having 
nothing to do. 

And who, in fact, are the persons 
who come and take refuge in this 
rest, and thus cease from all their 
own works? ‘They are, in one 
word, the sELFIsH; those before 
described, who wish at the least 
expense to get to heaven; those 
who look with an eye of suspicion 
upon all that is naturally libe- 
ral, amiable, and disinterested ; and 
who, feeling the weight of duty 
great, their strength small, and their 
own ease infinitely, and at any ex- 
pense, desirable; instead of going 
to God for help, are ready to run 
to any evangelist who will release 
them from their duties,—a pack te 
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the full as burdensome to them, as 
r Christian’s sins were to him; and 
will roll them away, sins and duties 
together ; not leaving (to use one of 
Dr. Hawker’s metaphors, which is 
too irreverent for us to quote without 
pain) in the chamber of their hearts 
«sq much as a bench for God Al- 
mighty to sit down upon.” 
This is a principle so very easy 
and debonair, that we might well 
think it would be likely to be po- 
pular enough, but for that common- 
sense morality, we repeat it, which 
js just sufficient, through God’s 
mercy, to keep together human so- 
ciety; but for that general feeling 
which at once revolts at what on 
the face of it decries morality, and 
renders the commandments of God 
of none effect through human com- 
mentaries. In reading the writings 
in question, a plain man understands 
nothing but this, that in them moral 
principle is utterly set at nought. 
And then feeling, and that most 
truly, that this despised moral prin- 
ciple* is one of the prime means 
which keeps his pockets from being 
rifled by ruffians, and his children 
from being murdered in their beds ; 
he is ready to shun the doctrine and 
the haunts of the Antinomian as he 
would those of the incipient house- 
breaker, liar, and murderer. He 
cannot believe it possible that a 
man would hold that language, who 
was still a friend to the peace of 
society, who considered himself a 
conservator of the public morals, 
and who would not willingly see 
his own or his neighbour’s habita- 
tion in flames around him. We need 
not again state, what every reader 
will give us full credit for, that we 
are at the utmost possible distance 
from intending any individual appli- 
cation of these remarks: we speak 
only of the natural tendencies of 
the doctrines on which we are ani- 
madverting. 
A preacher of the Established 
Church should consider himself as an 


*“ Quid legos sine morihus, vane profici- 
unt?” Pagan! for shame ! 


authorised conservator of the public 
morals. Between the corrupt and 
lawless mind of man, and the pro- 
perty and life of his neighbour, but 
two things can intervene: either a 
sense, instinctive or superinduced, 
that crime ought not to be per- 
petrated, or a fear of punishment 
following its perpetration. Of these 
two it is unnecessary to state which 
is the most effectual: clearly the 
first; and there can be as little 
doubt, in a country where an Esta- 
blished Church exists, to whom the 
inculcation of that important prin- 
ciple is mainly entrusted. Does 
then the clerical conservator of the 
public morals consider, that to tell 
the elect that their sins, even the 
vilest, are wholesome, is just the 
way to preserve the public morals ? 
We renounce at once the absurd 
supposition that all this will be coun- 
teracted by Divine grace attending 
and guarding its own truth: for if 
it be truth, it will be truth so 
enounced as not to be understood 
by the majority: and we should 
wish to hear from the Antinomian 
teacher, of whatever class, to whom 
he would send the reprobate for 
better instruction; instruction for 
keeping him within the bounds of 
good citizenship and honest conduct. 
A self-appointed roving Antinomian 
preacher may indeed tell us, that 
this is not his affair; he has but to 
preach the Gospel. But will the 
authorised, the paid, minister of the 
Establishment tell us, that to him 
public morals are nothing ; and that 
peace of conscience in the elect, 
whether sinners or saints, is the 
single object which he is paid for 
maintaining ? 

The plain man, who reasons thus, 
obviously shuns, it is true, the doc- 
trines and haunts of the Antinomian. 
He regards him as encouraging a 
notion of much wider circulation 
than we suppose Dr. Hawker, as 
entrusted with the cause of public 
morals, is at all aware of ; the notion, 
that “we are delivered to do all! 
these abominations.” This notion 
is understood to be very widely 
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spreading. Preachers of every rank 
of irregularity, encouraged by the 
scholarship and professional ortho- 
doxy of Dr. Hawker, deliver these 
crudities to their congregations, and 
the members of their congregations 
to their neighbours, both by precept 
and example. And this poisor. is 
working its effects amongt the 
really unregenerate, the “ uncircum- 
cised in heart and ears,” with no 
counteraction of a_ religious kind 
but the exertions of those whom Dr. 
Hawker is pleased to stigmatize as 
legalists and formalists; but who, 
it is hoped, through the interven- 
tion of these very men of plain 
sense, may in a great measure con- 
travene the mischief. For what 
part of this public good, .when 
effected, we may be indebted to 
the Antinomian preacher, we must 
leave it to his own reflection to 
determine*. 

We have said that common sense 
and feeling must ever be against 
these doctrines. It is not, how- 
ever, because of their opposition to 
human corruption, far from it, that 
their abettors are likely to remain 
“a sect every where spoken against.” 
Bat the Antinomian teacher having 


*“ Some men,” says Dr. Hawker, in his 
tract entitled “The Immoveable Kingdom,” — 
**Some men seem to be dreadfully alarmed, 
lest too great a regard to the person and fin- 
ished salvation of Jesus should relax our at- 
tention tothe precepts of Jesus ; as if my love 
to his person would tempt to a disregard to his 
yiory. Every principle of common sense re- 
volts at the idea ; and the holdings of grace 
prevent it.” And we must ask, is such “a 
dreadful alarm” no matter of concern atall 
to a minister of peace, and a friend to societ 
xnd public order? We certainly are alarmed. 
ihe doctrines in question are of a nature to 
give the most serious uneasiness to all who 
regard aprinciple of morality as the grand 
stay and hold-fast, under God, of society.— 
The goodness of Providence might arrest the 
flames of a burning city, just as “ the holdings 
of grace” might prevent men from turning 
that grace into licentiousness. But is it in 
the order of the Divine will always to do ei- 
ther the one or the other? And have we no 
reason to be “ alarmed” in a burning city, or 
in a house, we will say, with a train of com- 
bustible matter underneath, which one spark 
would blow up Into flame, but which no 
* common sense” at least would enable us to 
quench? Respecting such effects of avowed 


and practical Antinomianism, history has 
left us some few warnings of pregnant import. 
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availed himself of the advantage to 
be derived from this point of sinj- 
larity between himself and the early 
preachers of the Gospel, will per. 
haps recollect himself so far as to 
rejoin,—But are these principles in- 
deed so unpopular? Are they every 
where spoken against? Do not oy; 
own overflowing congregations a, 
Plymouth and elsewhere prove that 
at least a sacred popularity awaits 
us; that God’s blessing is with us: 
and that, like the Saviour himse|; 
and for the same reason, “ the com- 
mon people hear us gladly.” 

The fact of this popularity js 
curious, and only confirms all we 
have already said respecting the 
tremendous danger of this new 
mischief. There is in every man’s 
breast a principle which revolts ai 
the licentiousness of actual Aniti- 
nomianism. But there is also the 
other principle we mentioned—the 
selfish principle—which loves « 
latitude for transgression, and desires 
to have the commandments made as 
easy as possible. And this last is the 
principle which appears to us to fill 
the church of Dr. Hawker and his 
adherents. Their hearers misunder- 
stand that which we defy any one 
rightly to understand; and _ they 
crowd to them in masses, to hear 
what ? An unscriptural assurance of 
“* comfort,” under whatever pressure 
of guilt; a gentle release from duty, 
under whatever sense of moial obli- 
gation. Were a Dr. Hawker to 
preach in every pulpit in the king- 
dom, we verily believe that on these 
terms every church and chapel 
would be thronged: but we should, 
after all, witness the exhibition of 
a very different way from that really 
“narrow path that leadeth unto 
life.”? 

The reason why the mere Popish, 
Pelagian, or Pharisaic Antinomian 
will be greeted with no such flatter- 
ing and approving audiences as the 
Predestinarian Antinomian, is very 
clear. The doctrine of Fatalism, 
which these preachers mistake fot 
scriptural Election, presents to many 
winds a strange attraction ; besides 
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which, its inculeators display a ve- 
hemence, aN earnestness, a posi- 
iiveness, Which other classes of in- 
structors very rarely exhibit. ‘They 
seem to the ordinary observer, who 
seldom distinguishes rightly between 
an inflated imagination and a con- 
yinced judgment, to be men soberly 
assured (assured they are, whether 
soberly is another question) of their 
own principles; and what is con- 
fidently asserted is very apt to be 
implicitly believed by persons un- 
accustomed to form their own con- 
clusions. 

But what, in our estimation, is 
the most perilous feature of the 
case, is this; That these teachers 
have a certain admixture of real 
Christian truth, which both renders 
their statements deceptive, and the 
exposure of them critical and in- 
vidious. They invade, with the 
weapons of an unholy warfare, the 
most sacred sanctuary of religion; 
where, if ever we meet, we desire 
to meet as friends, and least of all 
to disturb that holy place with the 
uproar of conflict Upon such 
ground’ we are taken by surprise ; 
and, when we least expect it, we 
find the spirit of Antinomianism lurk- 
ing to assail, and, we may say, to 
stab, our principles. In appearance, 
its preachers offer “the grace of 
God which bringeth salvation.” We 
expect them to proceed with their 
instructions, “to deny ungodliness 
and worldly lusts, and to live so- 
berly, righteously, and godly in this 
present world.” Our ears are open- 
ed, and our hearts warmed towards 
that Saviour, “who gave Himself 
for us, that he might redeem us 
from all iniquity, and purify to him- 
self a peculiar people, zealous of 
good works.” But what, after all, 
do wehear? Ofa Saviour, indeed, 
“who gave Himself for us,” but it 
would seem only that He might 
purchase us an entire impunity for 
all iniquity ; and that he might sanc- 
tify to himself a people by no means 
zealous of any good work. 

The advantage of all this. or 
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rather its disadvantage, for pastoral 
edification, needs scarcely to be dis- 
cussed, after so much has been said 
already to prove it unscriptural and 
generally injurious. The only ad- 
missible palliation of the alleged ex- 
travagancies, is, that these teachers 
seem desirous, for the benefit of 
their own flocks in particular, to 
overstate that which they deem had 
been understated before. ‘The Go- 
spel had been sacrificed to morality ; 
and now, forsooth, they must sacri- 
fice morality to the Gospel! The 
worldly Antinomian had so stated 
and adapted his code of morals to 
his own worldly heart, as to make it 
in fact a licence for sin. In con- 
sequence, the Christian Antinomian 
(our readers must forgive the 
misnomer) discards a morality 
preached, in some at least of its 
external features, almost alike “ by 
Saint, by savage, and by sage ;”’ and 
instead of adopting it into his code, 
and ripening it, as Jesus Christ and 
his Apostle Paul had done before 
him, into the purities of Christian 
holiness, he throws that very. holi- 
ness away on the neck of a spurious 
morality. This, it may be, he deems 
the path of edification. He may con- 
sider, that by this course he disarms 
the self-righteous, unmasks the 
formalist, strips absolutely bare 
the ‘self-justiciary, and renders a 
service to that Saviour, who “ will 
not give his glory to another, neither 
his praise to graven images.” Nay, 
he does, as he imagines, still more. 
He binds up the broken in heart. 
He soothes the awakened, the pe- 
nitent, the afflicted, “tossed with 
waves, and not comforted ;” a task, 
indeed, to which we must allow that 
the pen, and still more perhaps the 
eloquence of Dr. Hawker, are ad- 
mirably suited. But what, after 
all, does even this palliation, if such 
it can be called, of false doctrines 
amount tor It amounts just to 
this ; an admission on the part of 
those who urge it, of the ignorance 
of those for whom it is urged; an 


entire ignorance of human nature, 
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and of those very persons whom it 
is intended to instruct, to console, 
and to edify. 

Human nature is never to be 
governed, nor ultimately benefit- 
ed by paradoxes*, distortions, or 
over-statements of the truth. Very 
blunt and very dense understandings 
may, it is true, require to be goaded 
occasionally by strong and stimulant 
expressions, conveying a pure and 
undoubted verity. Such were often 
the expressions of our Lord himself, 
anid of his Apostles ; who, besides the 
immeasurable advantage of inspi- 
ration, had also the peculiar office of 
promulgating a new code both to the 
Jew and the Gentile, and therefore 
had adouble occasion for making 
use of positions, which it is our duty 
not so much to imitate and surpass, 
as to digest and apply. But there 


* In Dr. Crisp’s Sermons, though far su- 
perior in many respects to the divinity we are 
considering, we find the following specimens: 
“* To be called a libertine, is the most glori- 
ous title under heaven ;_ take it for one that 
is truly free by Christ. I do not say to be 
made a Jibertine in the corrupt sense of it ; 
but in the true and proper sense of it.” 
This is merely a foolish pun on the word lib- 
ertine in the sense of “‘ Christ’s freed man ; 
but nothing can exceed the mischievous ten- 
dency of the following passage from the same 
sermon: “ Beloved, let me tell you, this 
(curse) concerns not only the persons that 
live in all manner of licentiousness in drunk- 
enness, the profanation of the Sabbath in the 
grossest manner; but, that | may speak 
plainly, this extends in a parallel line with 
them to the exactest, strictest, precisest per- 
son in their conversation........ nay though 
thou seem to be spiritual in all thy perform- 
ances, yet, if thou be under the law, in thy 
transgression, thou shalt bear from it as ma- 
my curses pronounced against thee as all the 
profane wretches under heaven : the great- 
ness of thy honesty and uprightness, whether 
in religion or in matters of commerce and 
dealings with men, thy honest conversation 
i sar, batt the Joud peals of curses sounding 
in thine ears. Suppose thou art a man, dili- 
gently attend in the house of God, given 
much to prayer, fasting, mourning, and weep- 
ing; yeato great liberality, giving all thy 
goods to the poor, &c.” Dr.Crisp meant by ail 
this nothing more, we presume, in substance 
than that z.mancannot be justified before God 
by his own imperfect works or righteousness; 
but is not this a most dangerous and unscrip- 
tural way of stating the matter, and all for 
the purpose of saying something strong and 
striking. Paradoxes are bad guides ; anda 
“ libertine” might be apt to construe such 
passages in a way which Dr. Crisp certainty 
would not have approved 


was, in the strongest expression; 
both of our Lord and his Apostles, 
a just proportion, and a tone of mo. 
deration*. They used whateve, 
language or illustration would mos 
accurately and clearly express the 
mercies of the Gospel; but neithe; 
did they shrink from a conveyance, 
as strong and forcible, of its purities 
and perfections ; and the same Dj. 
vine lips which pronounced to the 
adulteress, in the crisis of her guilt, 
“ Neither do I condemn thee:” 
added, in the same sentence, “ Go, 
AND SIN NO MORE.” When could 
any preacher of the class we are 
mentioning look boldly in the face 
the Sermon on the Mount, or fairl 
treat in any “Poor Man’s Con. 
mentary” that single text, “ Be ye 
therefore perfect, even as your Fa. 
ther which isin heaven is perfect ?” 
No: it is not within the reach or 
span of Antinomianism, of whatever 
school, the low or the high, the 
moral Antinomian or the immoral 
Antinomian, to “ rise to the height 
of that great argument” which 
breathes in every page of the sacred 
Scripture, or “to vindicate,” on 
their just grounds, “the ways of 
God to man.” It is Scripture itseli, 
as a whole seen and understood, 
and faithfully preached in all its 
parts and proportions, which can 
alone answer the effects graciously 
intended in its promulgation. The 
dejected sinner may, it is true, be 
raised to intoxication by one dis- 
tortion of Scripture; the proud 
man may be disgusted and dismissed 
from the audience by another. 
Some one or other particular acci- 
dent of nature may arise from the 
vagrancies of fanciful and irregular 
statement ; an accident, perhaps, 
very different from that anticipated 


* We are aware of the systematic ridicule 
which these preachers cast upon the term 
** moderation.” A teacher of this genus w” 
accustomed to say, ‘‘ moderation forsooth 
Give me all or gothing ! A moderate Calvin- 
ist! Pretty expression! Would you say © 
your friend, that he was moderately hones’ 
or wish your wife to be moderately virt 
ous 2” This we presume, was meant for log 
ts well as for wit, 
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by the preacher. The heart of the 
righteous, whom God hath not made 
sad, may chance to be made sad 
by the preacher. The afflicted pe- 
nitent may even be driven to de- 
spair because he finds he cannot 
all at once rejoice at those dis- 
coveries of his corruption which he 
may be told will magnify the grace 
of God, but for which higher autho- 
rity tells him to be “afflicted, and 
mourn, and weep.” 

But what will, in all human pro- 
bability, be at length the ultimate 
effect; and that alike upon the 
preacher himself and upon by far 
the greater part of his audience ? 
Will it not, in the end, be this; 
that both will come to admire the 
distortions, and the distortions only, 
so systematically held forth to view ? 
They will most irreverently, not to 
say profanely, speak of God as the 
author of sin*, till at length they 
will really come to think, that He, 
“The High and Lofty One, that 
inhabiteth eternity, whose name is 
Hoy,” is such an one as_ them- 
selves. They will frame mysterious 
converse (we fear to write it) be- 
tween the Sacred Persons of the 
ever-blessed Trinity, till they will 
fancy themselves at last “ as God, 
sitting in the temple of God, and 
shewing themselves that they are 
God.” They will believe themselves 
tobe so perfectly right, that they 
will speedily learn to think and 
to call every one wrong besides. 
They will deal censure about in this 
life, till they will come at length to 
deal condemnation in the next. 
Nay, they may arrive at granting 
actual immunity for crime, as now 
they do in rash and intemperate 
speculation. And what, in the end, 
might there be to choose between 
the statements or the creed of 


*“ The Mr. S. E. Pierce, so admired by 
Dr.Hawker, once said, from a Plymouth pul- 
pit, ‘ Some of our old divines used to write in 
their books, at the top of their pages, God 
the author of sin! and,’ he subjoined, ‘ they 
were able to cope with their subject!’ This 
53 Speaking out. Cottle p. 82. 
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such persons, and the very spirit, 
if not the statements, of Popery 
itself ? 

There may be something still 
worse. There may come to be an 
utter subversion, both in the mind 
of the preacher and the hearer, of 
all principles of common morality. 
Mankind are susceptible, indeed are 
greedy of this extreme, which js 
the ultimate bearing of all Anf- 
nomianism.  Antinomianism, far 
more than even Pharisaism, or le- 
gality, is the crime of human nature. 
The progress from ungoverned spe- 
culations to ungoverned practice 
is not very difficult. The pride of 
understanding is nearly akin to the 
pride of heart. The indulgence of 
one passion may readily lead to the 
indulgence of all. ‘The ardent 
preacher will himself be forsaken 
for one of more ardent spirit still ; 
the Antinomian for ore still more 
Atinomian ; till at last a principle, 
very different, indeed, from that of 
pure and undefiled religion, may 
require to be called in to conceal, 
or to controul excesses, which first 
began in the sacrifice of Christian 
truth, and common sense. 

We have reserved to ourselves 
little space or time for that which 
we nevertheless deem a part of the 
subject of great importance; namely, 
the remedies to be proposed for this 
unhappy error, but too prevalent, we 
fear, in its various forms, both among 
high and iow. Not willing to return 
to the subject again, as respects 
“the Plymouth Antinomians,” we 
shall now only briefly hint at a 
few practical suggestions, which our 
readers may work out at their leisure. 

First, we should recommend that 
the real nature of the Gospel should 
be ever considered in its just light, 
as having for its main and ultimate 
design, as it respects man, his resto- 
ration to that state of innocence and 
perfection from which he had fallen 
in Adam. For this it was first ne- 
cessary that we should, by a stupen- 
dous act of mercy and grace, be re- 
stored to the favour of God: then. 
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being reconciled by the death of 
his Son, we are saved from sin by 
His life: and that which is begun 
in time, we are assured, will receive 
a glorious consummation in eternity. 
Thus in the very chapter so fre- 
quently appealed to (Ephes. i.) we 
are “ chosen........ that we should be 
holy and without blame before Him 
in love ;”” and so become “ to the 
praise of the glory of His grace, 
wherein he hath made us accepted 
in the Beloved.” St. Peter lays 
down the same proposition: “ Elect 
ssee-eénto obedience, AND sprinkling 
of the blood of Jesus Christ.” And, 
if no other text existed in the whole 
Bible than the one ordinarily quoted 
from the great Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles, it were quite sufficient: “ This 
is the will of God, even your sancti- 
fication ;” followed up as it is bya 
plain and undeniable illustration of 
the meaning of sanctification, “ that 
ye should abstain from” every un- 
holiness of heart or life; one gross 
vice, in particular, to which the 
heathen were peculiarly addicted, 
being specified as a sample of the 
general purport of the prohibition. 
Reduce sanctification to this plain, 
practical, Scriptural meaning of it, 
and then all will be well. We shall 
hear no more, then, of mystical in- 
terpretations and Antinomian spe- 
culations,whether or not to cover An- 
tinomian practices. Every thing will 
be calléd by its own name. And those 
who, like Dr. Hawker and other, as 
we trust, good men, go about by 
night with their bread and meat 
under their cloke, to feed the hungry 
with far more wholesome food for 
the body than they had before given 
them in church for their soul, will 
clearly stand out, in all their deserved 
prominence of moral excellence, 
‘above those who make the same 
doctrines a cover for indolence, a 
cloke of covetousness, and an oc- 
casion of sin. In such acts of 
Christian charity, the professed An- 
tinomian is as much a legalist, if he 
knows himself, as the man who 
openly takes his divinity (dread- 
ful crime!) from the 25th chapter 
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of St. Matthew: and both may hope 
for His notice “ who seeth in secret 
and will rewarp them openly.” ” 

The next point we should wish 

earnestly to press, even on those who 
are slow to accept the reward of grace 
promised them of God for their 
really good works, done in Christ’s 
name, is, at least to watch the 
practical consequences of these doc- 
trines: “By THEIR FRUITS YE 
SHALL KNOW THEM.” It is morally 
impossible that doctrines so evi- 
dently tending to licentiousness as 
these, should not be attended some- 
where with more than usual obliquity 
ef conduct. An open return to 
“the things that are inthe world,” 
a secret practice of known and ac- 
knowledged vice, are things not 
beyond the apprehension of those 
who watch with an observant eye 
the course of these mischievous 
doctrines. Inconceivable pride and 
self-sufficiency, an utter want of the 
meekness and gentleness which are 
in Christ, a bitterness of spirit, and 
(must we add ?) by nomeans a tender 
regard to that most precious of all 
moral virtues, truth, particularly in 
pursuit of party purposes, will be 
found among their very frequent ac- 
companiments. . Such abuses, where- 
ever existing, and in whatever high 
places, should be fearlessly dragged 
to light, and’ held up to their merited 
reprehension. 

We should only recommend fur- 
ther, and in conclusion, an increased 
attention to that which at least we 
have alla right to claim ; namely, 
the due understanding and interpre- 
tation of the Sacred Records. The 
source of the mischief in question, 
and of much other mischief, is the 
adoption of false principles and un- 
certain canons in Scriptural interpre- 
tation. We are wholly disinclined 
todo Dr. Hawker the disservice of 
examining his “ Poor’s Man’s Com- 
mentary” by any rules whatever, 
whether of good divinity, good 
churchmanship, good morals, or good 
sense. But how valuable might it 
have been made, as a poor man’s 
manual of faith and devotion ; and 
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how might the Christian world have 
had to hail such an addition even to 
modern stores of instruction; had 
the soundness of its author’s judg- 
ment kept pace with the warmth 
and fertility of his genius, and the 
general good intention of his heart ! 
Is the time as yet too late for such 
alterations, omissions, and additions 
as might make it what we wish and 
want? Is it too late to hope that 
remonstrance may be attended with 
salutary effect in many quarters 
which they intimately concern? Mr. 
Cottle (to whom we in common 
with the whole Christian world, 
cannot but feel ourselves deeply in- 
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debted) speaks, we are well assured, 
the sentiments of many to whom 
Dr. Hawker and his adherents would 
not demean themselves by listening. 
And might not some small measure 
of benefit, at least of warning, be de- 
rived to a fallible, uninspired mortal, 
from the judgment of men, whose 
praise, living and dead, is deeply 
graven in the church of Christ; and 
whose memory will flourish fresh 
and green in the blessings of man- 
kind, long after the wildness of 
enthusiasm, the pomp of dogmatism, 
and the shifts of party, shall have 
been consigned to their merited 
oblivion ? 
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GREAT BRITAN. 
Preparine for publication :—The An- 
cestors of the Guelphic Dynasty, by Sir 
A. Halliday ;—Specimens of the Dutch 
Poets, by J. Bowring, and H. Van 
Dyk ;—The Republics of Mexico, Co- 
lumbia, Peru, Chili, and Buenos Ayres, 
by J. Henderson ;—The Children’s 
Friend, edited by the Rev. W. C. Wil- 
son, price one penny, to be continued 
monthly, from January 1, 1824 ;—Ser- 
mons by subseription, by the Rev. J. 
Coates. 

In the press :—The Origin and Pro- 
gress of the Greek Revolution, by Mr. 
Blaquiere ;—The Albigensis, by the 
Rev. C. R. Marturin;—Sturm’s “Morn- 
ing Communings with God, for every 
Day in the Year,” translated from the 
German;—A system of Short-hand, 
from the MSS. of the late W. Blair. 


A complete edition of the Statutes is 
being printed under the sanction of Par- 
liament. To render it as nearly complete 
as possible, the Royal Commissioners 
on Public Records caused extensive ex- 
aminations to be made of charters, 
and authentic copies of charters, in 
every place where it appeared likely 
that such documents might be found, 
and, among other places, in our cathe- 
dral churches and universities. Among 
their discoveries, besides the rare Char- 
tularies, found in Rochester, Exeter, 
Canterbury, and other cathedrals, they 





found in Lincoln cathedral an original 
of the Great Charter of Liberties grant- 
ed by King John, in the 16th year of his 
reign, ina perfect state. This charter 
is stated to be of superior authority to 
either of the two charters preserved in 
the British Museum. From the indorse- 
ments on two folds of the Charter it 
is presumed to be the Charter trans- 
mitted by the hands of the then Bishop 
of Lincoln, who is one of the bishops 
named in the introductory clause. Se- 
veral words and sentences are inserted 
in the body of this charter, which, in 
both the Charters preserved in the Bri- 
tish Museum, are added, by way of 
notes for amendment, at the bottom of 
the instruments. In Durham Cathe- 
dral, several Charters of the Liberties 
of England are preserved with great 
care: and among others, the Carta de 
Foresta, 2 Hen. LI., the original.and 
all authentic records of which were 
supposed by Blackstone to be lost. 

A Society has been formed, called 
“the Meteorological Society of Lon- 
don.” Scientific men throughout the 
world are solicited to co-operate with 
this Society. No other qualification is re- 
quired to constitute eligibility to this So- 
ciety than a desire to promote the sci- 
ence of Meteorology. There are now 
in the metropolis, among other scientif- 
ic societies, the Society of Arts, the Lin- 
nean Society,the Horticultural Society, 
fhe Medical Society, the Mathematical 
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Society, the Geological Society, the As- 
tropomical Society, and the Meteorolo- 
gical Society. 

The inhabitants of Leeds have availed 
themselves of a munificent proposal of 
Mr. Fountaine Wilson, to pay one-half 
of the sum (from 14,0001. to 15,0001.) 
requisite to effect the extinction of cer- 
tain vicarial tithes and Easter offerings, 
the payment of which it seems has prov- 
ed a fruitful source of dissentions. At a 
recent public meeting of the inhabit- 
ants, the Mayor in the chair, it was re- 
solved that the other moiety should 
be raised by voluntary donations. 

Blank tables have been printed by 
Darton and Harvey, for the purpose of 
promoting the practice of keeping do- 
mestic registers of births, marriages, and 
deaths. They are iutended to be bound 
up with Family Bibles. 

Mr. Klaproth, in an Essay on the Au- 

thority of the Asiatic Historians, places 
the beginning of orientaf native authen- 
tic history as follows : The Arabians in 
the 5th, the Persians in the Sd, the 
Turks in the 14th, the Mongols in the 
12th, the Hindus in the 12th, the Tibet- 
ians in the tst century of the Christian 
era; the Chinese in the 9th, the Jap- 
anese in the 7th, the Armenian in the 
2d, the Georgian in the $d century be- 
fore that era. The doubtful history of 
the most ancient people, except the 
Jews, ascends only to a little ore than 
3000 years before our era, or to the 
great Flood. Mr. Klaproth considers 
that the expectation of deriving more 
materials for the ancient history of man- 
kind than we find in the Mosaical 
books,or among the Babylonians,Egyp- 
tians, or Greeks, is very much over- 
rated; and that in China principally 
some materials for the ancient history 
of Eastern Asia are to be expected ; 
but that for the history of the three cen- 
turies before Christ, and thence to the 
present period, much may certainly be 
found among the Asiatics. 


FRANCE. 

M. Champollion, has made further 
discoveries in the Phonetic hieroglyph- 
ics of the Egyptians. Hitherto his dis- 
coveries had enabled him to decipher 
inscriptions enly of Greek and Roman 
Epochs ; but he is now able to ascend 
to the age of the Pharaohs. He states 
himself to have discovered the age of 
all inscriptions bearing royal names ; 
to have obtained more than forty names 
of Pharaohs ; and to have fixed the ex- 
treme limit of all known Egyptian 


monuments at the nineteenth century 
before the Christian era. 

The French Clerical Almanack 
states, that in the Budget for the year 
1822-3, the sum of 29,520,003 francs 
was set apart by the government for the 
maintenance of the clergy. In addi- 
tion to this, the communes voted 6,407,- 
727, and the councils of the department 
1,162,618 frances; so that the funds ap- 
propriated to the clergy amount to about 
1,483,589/. sterling. The aggregate 
number of the actual clergy is 35,676, 
The number of candidates for holy or- 
ders, in the seminaries, and in the the- 
ological colleges, amount to 29,379. 


GERMANY. 

A respectable foreign publication 
states, that, on the 6th of April last, M. 
Henhofer, the Roman Catholic rector ot 
the parishes of Mulillsansen and Stay- 
neyg,in the duchy of Baden, with the 
Baron de Gimmingen, his household, 
and 40 other families, making in all 

20 persons, publicly embraced the 
Reformed Religion in the Seigniorial 
Chapel of Steyneyg; after which the 
adults received the holy communion, 
according to the rites of the Protestant 
church. The ceremony, it is added, 
took place in the midst of a vast assem- 
blage of persons of different religious 
denominations, without the smallest in- 
terruption or disorder. 


ITALY. 

On the 27th September, the Cardin- 
al Della Genga was elected pope. He 
has assumed the title of Leo the 
Twelfth. He was born on the 2d Au- 
gust, 1760, at the Castle de la Genga, 
and was Nuncio fourteen years «in the 
electorates of the Rhine. At the period 
of the persecutions exercised by Bona- 
parte against his church, he was obliged 
to quit Rome with the other prelates 
and cardinals. At the restoration, he 
was the cardinal selected by the late 
pope to congratulate Louis X VILL. on 
his return. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 

We have had occasion to mention 
among South-African superstitions the 
profitable trade of the “ Rain-makers.” 
A missionary writes, that no Rain-ma- 
ker has been employed this season ; the 
natives being now convinced that such 
men are deceivers, whose object is tc 
wheedle them out of their cattle, under 
pretence that they can withhold and 
give rain at their pleasure. The mis: 
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sionaries conceive this to be an impor- 
tant step to greater conquests. Rain- 
makers had been employed from time 
immemorial, 


UNITED STATES. 

The following is an extract from a 
speech of Mr. Colden, of New York, on 
the bill for the occupation of Columbia 
River. It exhibits a curious illustration 
of the proverbial genius of our Trans- 
atlantic friends in magnificent scienti- 
fic speculations.— 

Sir, I do verily believe, that, in twen- 
ty years, or if not in twenty, in fifty 
years, a person setting out from London 
to goto India, will find New York, Al- 
bany and Sandusky, post towns on his 
route. By pursuing, continually, nearly 
a west course, he will cross the Atlan- 
tic, reach Albany, follow the New-York 
Canal, embark on Lake Erie, pass 
though the Ohio Canal, and pursue 
the Ohio, Mississippi, and Missouri, to 
the foot of the Rocky Mountains, over 
which he will traverse a turnpike of 
only seventy-five miles, which will bring 
him to the waters of the Columbia: 
upon these he will reach the Pacific ; 
and from thence he will cross a ferry to 
the Asiatic continent; a ferry of some 
twoor three thousand miles, I admit, 
but one which, in reference to steam- 
boat navigation, for which those seas are 
particularly adapted, would be no more 
than so many hundred miles would have 
been some few years since. By pursu- 
ing this course, the traveller will have 
about 120 degrees of longitude to tra- 
verse. Whereas, if he proceeded east 
from London, he could not reach the 
eastern coast of Asia, without travers- 
ing 240 degrees of longitude ; and if he 
pursued the usual route, by doubling 
either of the Capes, to the difference of 
longitude must be added the degree of 
latitude he must necessarily twice pass 
over. Is it not reasonable then to sup- 
pose, that at some period, not very re- 
mote, the eastern trade may be pursued 
in the course I have designated? And 
will notthe measure which is coatem- 
plated by the bill, aceelerate the arrival 

of that period? Sir, I am aware that by 
many these will be considered as ex- 
travagant and visionary ideas. But, let 
me ask, are they more extravagant that 
it would bave been, only ten years ago, 
to have predicted that the waters of the 
great lakes would be emptied into the 
Atlantic, at New York ; that the course 
of the Hudson would be turned, and 
art of her waters seitt to seek the ocean 
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through the Gulf of St. Lawrence : 
that, by artificial means, this great con- 
tinent would be divided into islands, the 
borders of which are more extensive 
than all the shores of Europe, and these 
islands infinitely better adapted to navi- 
gation and commerce than if they were 
surrounded by oceans ? 


NORTH AMERICA. 

The following are a few brief mem- 
oranda from the details of Captain Par- 
ry’s second Polar Expedition. In 1821 
the expedition explored Repulse Say, 
Sir Thomas Roe’s Welcome, Middle- 
ton’s Frozen Strait, and the neighbour- 
hood, and finding no passage to the 
northward and westward, wintered in 
the southern bay of an island called 
Winter Island, in Jat. 66 deg. 11 min., 
long. 83 deg. In 1822 it pursued the 
attempt to the northward,and examined 
all the inlets towards the west, tll it ar- 
rived at a strait which separates the 
northern coast of America from what 
Captain Parry considers to be clusters 


of islands, extending northward towards | 


the scene of his former voyage. They 
here found the ice fixed in that peculia: 
manner which indicates that it is per- 
petual, and not separated in any season, 
or under any circumstance. The expe- 
dition was therefore obliged to winter in 
lat. 69 deg. 20 min., long. 81 deg. 50 
min. In the summer of che present 
year, finding the ice still fixed so as to 
preclude all hope of any further pro- 
gress, Captain Parry thought it advisa 

ble to give up the attempt, and return te 
England. 

During the winter of 1821 they saw 
no direct traces of human habitation ; 
the land and the ice appeared one 
snowy and desolatesurface. A few sea 
fowl, similar to those of southern lati- 
tudes, were occasionally seen: white 
bears were also now and then observed 


prowling wpon the ice; the flashing of 


the aurora borealis was constantly as 
low as the horizon. The scientific de 
partinent of the expedition was close» 
prosecuted during the winter season. 

The last winter of the expedition we 
peculiarly severe: the ships were inclo- 
sed in a compuct field of ice of forty 
or fifty miles in extent, from November 
1822 tillthe 11th of August of the pre 
sent year, when, by a sudden and vio- 
lent gale, the whole area of the field o1 
ice was put in motion, and the ships 
were extricated from their perilous an 
chorage, after having to saw their wa) 
through about five miles of ice. 





















































The natives of these regions are rep- 
resented as being peaceable and good- 
natured. One tribe lived together on 
terms of perfect liberty and equality : 
in a second there was an angekok, or 
conjurer, who exercised a degree of au- 
thority. There are no signs of the 
worship of a Supreme Being among 
them, and they do not appear to have 
a perfect idea of one ; nor have they 
apparently any religious rites at mar- 
riages or burials. They appear to have 
some crude notions of a future state ; 
but all their ideas on these matters were 
so blended with superstition, that they 
hardly deserve to be mentioned. Two 
wives were possessed by several of the 
natives. The stature of the males is 
about five feet four, five, or six inches ; 
and none exceeded five feet ten inches. 
Their colour is a dirty looking yellow- 
ish white, and their proportions by no 
means robust. The huts are made of 
square blocks of solid snow, with a key- 
block at the top of the rotunda. The 
window is a*piece of flat transparent 
ice. Round the interior runs a seat of 
the same material as the walls, upon 
which the skins of animals are thrown 
for seats and beds. Beds are made of 
a plant, onthe floor. The houses are 
without any artificial warmth, except 
what is produced by a sort of oil lamp, 
in which they use pieces of dry moss 
for wicks. 

In the winter of 1822-3, native dwell- 
ings or huts constructed of bone were 
seen.—The Esquimanux often eat flesh 
in a raw state ; but it is sometimes cook- 
ed, by means of a lamp of oil, with a 
number of floating moss wicks. Their 
food consists chiefly of seal and wolves’ 
flesh. Their dresses are made entirely 
of skins, chiefly those of the rein-deer. 
Every family hasasledge,and generally 
tive or six dogs, with which they travel 
with great ease and hunt. They en- 
tertain a belief in certain spitits or su- 
perior beings; but their notions con- 
cerning them are extremely rude and 
vague. The angekok, or conjurer, be- 
fore mentioned, was prevailed upon to 
exhibit his powers in the captain’s cab- 
in. He was accompanied by his wife, 
and began his operations by having 
every glimpse of light excluded. He 
then stripped himself naked, and lay 
down upon the floor, and pretended 
that he was going to the lower regions 
where the spirits dwell. His incanta- 


vions consisted of hardly articulate 
sounds, not appearing to have any mean- 
ing attached to them: he also practis- 
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ed a kind of ventriloquism, and modula- 
ted his voice so as to give it the effect 
of nearness and aap distance, in the 
depths to which he wished it to be be. 
lieved he had descended. After abour 
twenty minutes, on the re-admission of 
light, the actor gave an account of his 
adventures, and of what the spirits had 
told him. Asa proof of the truth of his 
facts, and the realities of his colloquies, 
he produced several strips of fur, which 
one of the spirits, he said, had fastened 
on the back of bis skin-coat since he 
went down; which, indeed, his wife 
had been busily stitching on during the 
dark performance. 

The voyagers were enabled to pick 
up a copious vocabulary of their lan- 
guage: some of the journals, contain 
above five hundred words. The Es. 
quimaux’s knowledge of figures is ver, 
limited—five and ten being their mosi 
obvious enumerations. ‘To express the 
former, one nand is held up; for the 
latter, both ; but, when the sum exceeds 
that number, the Esquimaux calls on a 
neighbour to help him out, by holding 
up one or two hands, as the occasion 
requires. 

Several specimens of fossils and min 
erals have been brought home. Among 
them are,—a piece of iron pyrites, with 
which the natives strike sparks among 
dry moss, to light their fires; the yolk 
of a sea-bird’s egg, prepared by the Es- 
quimaux to keep for food, as hard and 
transparent as amber ; a model of a ca- 
noe ; a female’s reticule, made of duck’s 
feet, curiously disposed in a neat circu- 
lar shape, and the toes hanging out like 
tags or tassels ; small bottles of matting 
woven Closely; teeth of foxes and 
wolves, strung on fish fibres, for female 
ornaments « and images of bone, rudely 
resembling the human shape. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 

A proposal is stated to have been 
made to the Columbian Government for 
uniting the Atlantic and Pacific oc eans 
by means of a canal from the river Atra- 
to, which flows into the former, with the 
San Juan, which falls into the latter. 


PITCAIRN’S ISLAND. 

A gentleman, who visited Pitcairn’s 
Island last December, states, that there 
were residing on the island 54 persons, 
of whom 49 were the offspring of the 
mutineers of the Bounty. John Adams, 
the patriarch of this interesting popula- 
tion, still lives, and continues to tram 
them up in principles of piety and vit- 
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tue. Their condition presents a de- 
lightful picture of social happiness. 
The Bible is their directory, and most 
of those who are above ten years of age 
can readit. A considerable part of their 
time is employed in offering up praises 
to the Almighty. Nearly the whole of 
the Sabbath is spent in prayer, singing, 
and reading the holy Scriptures. Every 
morning, at four o’clock they assemble 
in their respective habitations, for fami- 
ly devotion. At eleven, all the fami- 
lies meet together on a green, in the 
front of their dwellings, when John Ad- 
ams reads prayers and portions of the 
Scriptures, and one or two Psalms are 
sung. Before sun-set, they assemble 
again. Afterwards, they have family 
prayer, sing the Evening Hymn, and 
retire to rest. 

The number of ships which touch at 
the island, both English and American, 
isnow much more numerous than for- 
merly; and John Adams is apprehen- 
sive that this may lead to an intercourse 
injurious to the morals and happiness of 
his colony. He wishes a person of 
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weight and excellence of character to 
settle in the island during his lifetime, 
to promote the education, religious im- 
provement, and social welfare of the 
people. This person he desires, should 
be an Englishman, a minister, and 
should be recommended by the London 
Missionary Society. 


INDIA. 

Several oil and coal gas apparatus 
have been imported intoIndia. Sus- 
pension bridges are about to be thrown 
over many of the small rivers, and 
mountain-torrents; and various other im- 
portant scientific improvements are in 
rapid progress throughout the country. 

A medical association has been es- 
tablished, under the designation of 
“The Calcutta Medical and Physical 
Society ;” the object of which is to col- 
lect from all parts of India theoretical 
and practical informatien on medical 
questions, and particularly on diseases 
incident to the climate. The transac- 
tions of the Society are to be occasion- 
ally published. 





Hist of New Wublications. 


THEOLOGY. 

Discourses suited to the Administration 
of the Lord’s Supper, agreeably to the Forms 
of the Scottish Church; by the Rev. J. 
Brown, Edinburgh. 12mo. 5s. 

On Religion and the Means of its Attain- 
ment; by the Rev. J. Brown. Is. 6d. 

Report of the Speeches delivered before 
the Presbytery of Glasgow on the Motion for 
Inducting the Rev. Dr. M’Farlane into the 
Ministry of the Higk Church of that City. 
8vo. Is. 6d. 

Aids to Reflection, in a series of Pruden- 
tial, Moral,and Spiritual Aphorisms, extract- 
ed chiefly from the works of Archbishop 
Leighton ; with Notes and Remarks ; by S. 
T. Coleridge. 

The Approach of the Latter days, in four 
Dissertations on the following subjects: 
The Sword, Pestilence, Famine, and Anti- 
christ : reprinted from a work published in 
1713. 8vo. 7s. 

A Letter to Sir E. Knatchbull, on his ac- 

cepting the Office of President at Maidstone 
Church Missionary Association ; by the Rev. 
G. R. Gleig. 
_ Scientia Biblica, being a copious Collec- 
tion of Parallel Passages printed at length 
for the illustration of the New Testament, 
with the Text in Greek and English, &c. 
Part 1. price 3s. to be completed in about 16 
Parts. 

‘Practical Remarks on the Prophecies, 
with reference to efforts to spread the Gos- 
el, and to personal edification; by the 

ev. E. Bickersteth 


A Sermon, preached at St. Chad's 
Shrewsbury ; by the Rev. E. Bather. 8vo. 
Is. 6d. 

An Enquiry into the Accordancy of War 
with Principles of Christianity, &c. Svo. 5s. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

School Hours, or Exercises and Prize 

Poems. 12mo. bs. 
_ Universal Stenography ; by W. Harding. 
JS. 
Delineations of Fonthill and its Abbey ; 
by J. Rutter. 4to. 1). 5s.—large paper, 
21. 10s. 

Illustrations of Fonthill Abbey, Wilts ; by 
J. Britton, F.S. A. Imp. 4to. 

The Bible Atlas, or Sacred Geography ; 
by R. Palmer on twenty-six plates. "H6s. col- 
oured, or 12s. plain. 

Dublin Problems: a collection of Ques- 
tions proposed for the Gold Medal at the 
Gencral Examinations from 1816 to 1822 
inclusive. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Algebra, Theoretical and Practical ; by J. 
R. Young. 8vo. 12s. 

Sir R. Naunton’s Court of Queen Eliza- 
beth, her Times and Favourites. 12s. 6. de- 
my, 21s. 

Subterraneous Surveying; by T. Fen- 
wick. 8vo. 12s. 

Provence and the Rhone ; by J. Hughes 
8vo. 12s. 

Elements of the History of Civil Govern 
ment ; by the late J. Tyson. 

Imaginary Conversations of Eminent Men, 
by W. S. Lander. 2. vols, 8vo 
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NEW CHURCHES. 

Tae Third Annual Report of the Com- 

missioners for building new churches 

was presented to Parliament, and or- 

dered to be printed, the day before the 

close of the session. The following is 

an abstract of its contents:—It com- 

mences by a brief recapitulation of the 
‘ Report made in the preceding year ; 

from which it appears, that in the inter- 

val between the two, ten new churches 

had been completed, capable of afford- 
,4iog accommodation to 4081 persons in 
y pews, and to 9949 poor persons in free 
seats. Six of these ten had becn al- 
ready consecrated. The Report then 
proceeds to detail what progress had 
been made since the preceding year. 
From this and the schedules annexed, 
we learn that nine churches had been 
consecrated ; that the number already 
built can afford accommodation to 7116 
persons in pews, andto 14,399 in free 
seats. The number of churches or 
chapels, the building of which is now in 
progress, is forty-four. Of these, the 
far greater part will be of the Gothic 
order ; some with tower and pinnacles ; 
some with tower and spire; and some 
with tower only. There are to be a 
few of the Doric, Corinthian, and Ionic 
orders. The whole will be capable of 
affording accommodation to 34,563 
persons in pews, and to 39,842 in free 
seats. The contracts for building them 
(including incidental expenses and 
commission) amounts to 498,681/ 18s. 
4d.; or,in round numbers, to half a 
million sterling. Specific grants have 
been made for four of them, amounting 
to about 30,000/. Of the forty-four 
thus in progress, it is stated, that twelve 
will be finished in the course of the pre- 
sent year; twenty seven in the year 
1824 ; and five in the year 1825. In 
addition to these, it appears, that the 
plans for churches or chapels in nine 
parishes have been approved of; but 
the works have not yet commenced. 
These will be capable of affording ac- 
commodation to 5542 in pews, and to 
5125 in free seats. The estimated ex- 
pense is 42,0401. Specific grants have 
been given towards the erection of three 
of them, to the amount of 8555/. Plans 
for the erection of sixteen new churches 
or chapels were before the Board of 
Commissioners, and not decided upon 
when the Report was laid before the 
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House. 
ed, afford accommodation to 11,321 per. 
sons in pews, and to 14,139 in free seats. 
The estimated expense will be 206,200/ 
Grants have been made by the Boar: 
for five of them, amounting to 34,553) 
There are besides, twelve places jy 
which it is intended to build new church. 
esor chapels, of which the plans ha‘ 
not been received by the Commissiop. 
ers at the date of the Report. These, j: 
was thought, would be able to accom. 
modate 9900 in pews, and 8600 in free 
seats. ‘The probable expense will b 
about 90,0001. Ifthe forty-four churche: 
now in progress, and those decided up- 
on and in contemplation, be finished, 
they will be capable of affording accom 
modation to 68,442 persons In pews 
and 82,105 in free seats ; total 150,547. 
The estimated expense of the whole is 
$54,921l. (The cost of the churches 
already completed is not stated in the 
Report before us.)—The dioceses in 
which these new buildings will be situ- 
ated, andthe number in each, are thu: 
given :—In the diocese of London, 
twenty-four: in that of Chester, nine 
teen; York, fifteen ; Winchester, nine; 
Litchfield and Coventry, six ; Worces- 
ter, two; Durham, two; Bristol, Lin 
coln, and Rochester, one each. 


INCREASE OF METHODIS®M. 
We copy for the information of ou 
readers the following particulars, re- 
specting the progress of the Wesleyan 
Methodists reported at the late Contfer- 
ence of that body :—“ The increase du 
ring the last year was reported to be 
9,659 ; namely, 8,006 in Great Britain. 
and 1,653 in various foreign missions. 
The number of members now in Great 


Britain is . > ‘ 219,392 
InIreland . 4 ‘ - 22,039 
Foreign stations . ° 31,411 


Under the care of the British © 
and Irish Conferences . . 272,848 
Do. of the American Confer- 


enceini822 . . . 297,699 


Total throughout the world 570,547 

Two catechisms had been prepared, 
and had received the sanction of the 
Conference. 'These are considered a 
the standard catechisms of the body. 
and are intended for the use of all th 
Methodist families and schools. A 


These, itis said, will, if ado. 
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third catechism, on the Evidences of 
Christianity, was to be forthwith pro- 
yided. Amongst the resolutions of the 
Conference, was one to discourage 
teaching writing in Sunday Schools. 
We are only surprised that such a prac- 
tice could ever have been tolerated. 


EXTENT OF CHARITABLE SO- 
CIETIES IN LONDON. 

The astonishing extent of the annual 
subscription charities and societies in 
London may be inferred from the fol- 
lowing recent classification :—Societies 
for Religious Instruction, 37 ; Lying-in 
Charities, 14 ; General Hospitals, 8 ; 
Hospitals for particular Complaints, 
26; Schools for the Education of the 
Poor, 20 ; Parochial Charity Schools, 
28 ; Schools of Instruction and Indus- 
try, $3; Societies, Schools, and Asy- 
luns, belonging to particular Profes- 
sions, 35 ; Philanthropic Reform So- 
jeties, 10; Societies tor Relief of the 
Distressed, 25 ; Dispensaries, 21 ; So- 
cieties for the Destitute, 7; Benefit So- 
cieties, 4; Local Charities for Dis- 
tricts, or Counties, &c. 10; Societies 
of a public nature, 37 : making a total 
of 315. This list, however, which we 
have taken from a little work lately 
published, entitled “ Account of the 
Anaual Subscription Charities in Lon- 
don,” is very far from being complete, 
particularly in the article of Charity 
Schools. Those of our readers who 
wish for a vade mecum to these chari- 
ties may usefully consult this publica- 
tion, or Highmore’s larger work on the 
same subject. 


BRITISH AND IRISH LADIES’ 
SOCIETY. 

We announced in our Number for 
November 1822 (p. 726,) the intended 
formation of this Society, and present- 
ed an outline of the prospectus issued 
by its Provisional Committee. The 
Society was shortly afterwards formed, 
and has published its First Report, 
from which we copy the following pas- 
sages, which will give a general idea of 
the nature of its operations.— 

In drawing up a summary of their 
proceedings since the commencement 
of the Society, the Committee have the 
satisfaction of observing that the en- 
ergy with which their suggestions have 
ween acted upon by ladies in Ireland, 
has been most encouraging. The anx- 
“ly manitested by those ladies to min- 

‘er to the wants, and to awaken the 
ustry of the peasantry around them, 
Cernist. Opsery. No. 263. 
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whilst it redounds to their own credit, 
gives the liveliest promise of an essen- 
tial improvement in the principles, 
manners, and habits of the lower classes 
inthat country. Such have been their 
exertions and activity, that Ireland has 
now to number above a hundred and 
thirty Associations, the fruits of their 
beneficent labours. 

The prospectus of the Society was 
no sooner issued, than letters lowed in 
to the Committee from all quarters ot 
Ireland. Those communications have 
been very various in their character, 
some giving a very pleasing account of 
the improvements that have been made 
in the state of the poor, in consequence 
of the superintendence of resident la- 
dies, and others depicting a degree of 
misery that ealls upon every feeling of 
humanity for suecour. 

In Cork, the reception which the la- 
dies have met with in their visits of 
charity has been gratifying and encour- 
aging, though they were unfortunately 
restrained from extending them to ma- 
ny parts of the county, by the preva- 
lence of insubordination among the 
lower class of people. They end 
misery surpassing description, and are 
now devoting their time, their talents, 
and what means of pecuniary assist- 
ance they can afford, to 1elieve the suf- 
ferings of the poor through the medium 
of their own industry. A most hopeful 
circumstance is the ardent desire for 
employment which the women have 
manifested. Want of materials and 
implements for work, and of markets 
for the produce, alone present obstacles 
to the advantages which might result 
from this spirit of industry. In one 
district in Cork, 984 women were 
found able and willing to spin, and the 
Association could only distribute 64 
wheels among them. In other districts, 
however, the supply bas been more 
adequate to the demand. 

The county of Clare was found to be 
labouring under peculiar difficulties, al- 
most all the persons of rank and fortune 
belonging to it being absentees, and the 
residents generally in very distressed 
circumstances. A letter, written a few 
months only after the plans of the So- 
ciety were formed, will shew the effect 
which even in so short a time had been 
produced by their adoption. The let- 
ter concludes thus :— 

“TI know of no circumstance which: 
has ever united the ladies of Clare in 
labours for their fellow-creatures as 

your society has done. Many are not 
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not merely denying themselves, but, 
even at the risk of health, going in all 
weathers, to stand the whole day ir :n 
indifferent cottage, to give out wore 
with their own hands; and these, per- 
sons of delicate habits, totally unaccus- 
tomed to such an employment. And 
when I see this exertion persisted in, 
week after week, at this inclement sea- 
son. I cannot but believe they will cor- 
dally and steadily unite in the more 
grateful and pleasing labours we shall 
call them to, as soon as our poor are 
brought out of that dreadful state of des- 
titution, which English persons, who 
have not been in Ireland, cannot even 
so much as picture to their imagina- 
tions.” 

The Committee state, that the hopes 
expressed in this letter have been more 
than realized. In a letter since receiv- 
ed from the same lady, she says ; “ Did 
Health and time permit, I should feel 
creat satisfaction in contrasting the 
state of those districts in which Asso- 
ciations have been formed, with those 
continuing as they were; for, in spite 
of all the difficulties the Associations 
have to contend with, it now becomes 
evident that it requires only persever- 
ance to render this system one of infi- 
rite utility to Ireland. I cam truly say 
that the improvement in my own neigh- 
bourhood is far beyond my expectation.” 

An Association comprising five dis- 
iricts has been formed for the city of 
Limerick. In one of these Associa- 
tions, an idea was suggested, by a be- 
uevolent co-operator, that a village- 
shop might be established, in which the 
manufacture made from the yarn spun 
by the women might be received, and 
the women again employed in making 
it into articles of female attire, to be 
afterwards sold to them at the shop, at 
one third less than the original cost, for 
some months, in the hope that industry 
might supercede the habit of begging, 
which she represented as too prevalent. 

The following extract from a letter 
to the secretary, will shew the success 
of the scheme :— 

“We have had a five-days’ sale, 
which has been very well attended by 


_ the most industrious of those to whom 


we have given work, and whom we 
persuade to save a part of their earn- 
ings to buy clothes tor themselves and 
children. 

“A poor woman yesterday fell on 
her knees, in spite of my endeavour to 
prevent her, and loaded me with ker 
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blessings and prayers for me and my 
family, because I told her I would give 
her a stone of wool to spin. This will 
give you an idea how willing they are 
to work, and how scarce work is. | 
beg leave to assure you, that if the la- 
dies in this part of the country have 
been late in directing their attention to 
the wants of the poor, they seem very 
anxious now to make amends for this 
lost time. They are straining every 
nerve to relieve them; and it must be 
said on their behalf, that they have 
more tocontend with than any English 
lady, who has not lived in Ireland, can 
imagine. 
the peasantry be ever effected, it must 
be by very slow degrees. If the ladies 
persevere in the work they have begun, 
much may be expected from the next 
generation: the docility and gentle- 
ness of the children shew what a supe- 
rior people the parents might have 
been, if they had had but a tolerable 
education.” 

The first letters received by the 
Committee from the county of Tippe- 
rary presented a distressing picture of 
its misery, combined, as in the county 
of Cork, with great want of the means 
of employment, and with willingness to 
work ; all the women were able to spin 
both flax and wool, but scarcely one in 
ten was in possession of a spinning- 
wheel ; and many of them were inca- 
pacitated for work by the want of ne- 
cessary clothing. There is cause to 
hope that progressive improvement will 
be the consequence of the present sys- 
tem of benevolent attention to their 
wants. 

Three district Committees have been 
formed in Galway. The following 
communication from this county will 
shew, that, with good management, 
much benefit may accrue from the 
most trifling sums of money : 

“The grant of 21. made by you 
Committee for the purpose of purchas- 
ing flaxseed was most fortunate. Had 
I had the least idea that so small a sum 
would have done any thing, I should 
have commenced long ago ; but I was 
so ignorant on the subject, that | 
thought it would require a great deal of 
money to tempt any thing of the kind. 
The happiness of so materially benefit- 
ing our poor, was reserved for your So- 
ciety. I went and sent round the 
country, to tell the people to prepare 
their ground ; and sent for a hogshead 
of ‘flaxseed, which J expect to-morrow, 
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to be distributed the day after at five- 

ence a pottle, that is, something more 
than half the price the retailers sell it 
for ; and any who cannot afford to pay 
so much, are bound to return the value 
in spun yarn in the autumn.” 

The Committee add a few extracts 
from comngunications from other coun- 
ties, and then proceed as follows :— 

« The chief object of the British and 
Jrish Society has been, and still is, to 
draw the attention of the superior clas- 
ses to the situation of the peasantry : 
and as far as its influence has extend- 
ed, the Committee have the gratifica- 
tion of seeing that object accomplished ; 
and they trust it will eventually lead to 
a progressive improvement in civiliza- 
tion and comfort. 

“Great indeed and difficult, as the 
task may be, of reforming the habits 
and correcting the moral feelings of 
the great mass of a whole people, the 
Comittee cannot but think that their 
endeavours, through the active and per- 
severing exertions of the Irish ladies, 
are calculated to attempt many things 
with peculiar advantage. By the in- 
fluence of the ladies over the female 
peasantry in their respective districts, 
they hope that not only ideas of com- 
fort and cleanliness, hitherto little 
known, may be introduced, and indus- 
try excited by the prospect of due re- 
muneration ; but that likewise benefits 
of a higher nature may be conferred, 

by the improvement of moral principle 

and the repression of mean, degrading, 

and vicious habits : and though the re- 

formation may be gradual, and the im- 

mediate change not strikingly apparent, 

yet every real advancement in moral 

feeling, on the part of the future mo- 

thers of the families of Lreland, is cal- 
culated to have the most extensive and 
durable effects on the habits of the 
rising generation. It is from them 
that their children must derive those 
early principles and feelings which, 
well or ill directed, lay, in ordinary 
cases, the foundation of the conduct of 
tuture life.” 


EPISCOPAL ORDINATION IN 
INDIA. 

In an Act of Parliament passed last 
session, is the following important 
clause :— 

“And whereas-doubts have arisen 
whether the Bishop of Calcutta, in con- 
ferring holy orders, is subject to the 
several provisions and limitations estab- 
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canons ecclesiastical, as to the titles o! 
the persons to be ordained, and as to 
the oaths and subscriptions to be by 
such persons taken and mate ; be it 
further declared and enacted, That u 
shall and may be lawful for the Bishop 
of Calcutta for the time being, to admit 
into holy orders of deacon and priest, 
respectively, any person whom he 
shall, upon examination, deem duly 
qualified, specially for the purpose of 
taking upon himself the cure of souls, 
or Officiating in any spiritual capacity, 
within the limits of the said diocese ot 
Calcutta, and residing therein ; ard 
that a declaration of such purpose, and 
a written engagement to perform the 
same, under the hand of such person, 
being deposited in the hands of such 
bishop, shall be held to be a sufficient 
title with a view to such ordination ; 
and that, in every such case, it shall be 
distinctly stated, in the letters of ordi- 
nation of every person so admitted to 
holy orders, that he has been ordained 
for the cure of souls within the limits of 
the said diocese of Calcutta only ; and 
that, unless such person shall be a Bri- 
tish subject of or belonging to the Uni- 
ted Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, he shall not be required to take 
and make the oaths and subscriptions 
which persons ordained in England are 
required to take and make.” 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SO- 
CIETY. 

The following is an extract fom a let- 
ter lately written by the converted Hin- 
doo, Abdool Messeeh, to the Rev. D. 
Corrie. We quote it chiefly as one 
among innumerable proofs of the incor- 
rectness of the statements so zealously 
urged into publicity of the utter useless- 
ness of Missionary efforts in India. 
Such incidental notices, not perhaps 
each individually of very extensive im- 
port, but multiplied and perpetually re- 
cwring in our missionary annals, fur- 
nish ample proof that the labours of the 
Christian teachers in India are very far 
indeed from being “in vain in the 
Lord.” — 

“IT, your unworthy scholar, accord- 
ing to your desire, submit an account 
of the affairs of the church at Agra. 

“ By the favour of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, all the Hindoostanee and Eng- 
lish Christians at Agra continue to pass 
their time, as usual, with thanksgiving. 
Several persons have fallen asleep in 
the Lord Jesus, of whemI will give a 
separate account. 
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“In the first place, I will give you an 
account of our public worship. Morn- 
ing and evening prayeis are attended 
by twenty-one men and twenty-two 
women daily ; and, on Sunday, by the 
grace of God, the whole place of wor- 
ship is filled, and often it will not eon- 
tain all who attend. When General 
Shouldham comes from Muttra to 
Agra, he and his lady and all the 
Christians who attend him, come to our 
place of worship ; and when the board 
of commissioners was here, and when 
the judge of circuit held his court here, 
all the writers belonging to them at- 
tended public worship; and many 
Hindoos and Mussulmans come occa- 
sionally, as if to see what is going on. 

“* Since my return to Agra five men 
and five women (Hindoos) have been 
admitted by baptism to the profession 
of Christians. 

“ Mr. Cannor is dead ; and Gorgeen 
Beg and three women of the Kuttra 
are fallen asleep in Christ. Gorgeen 
Beg died rejoicing and praising God ; 
and the three women seemed to exceed 
one another in their confidence in the 
Lord Jesus at the time of death. 

“ A parcel containiny the First Book 
of Moses, and some poetry of Fuez 
Messeeh, duly arrived. On beholding 
the beautifully printed book, I was ex- 
ceedingly rejoiced. Praise to God, 
that my pastor Henry Martyn’s labours 
in the cause of religion are so publish- 
ed abroad, that profit results to many, 
and will extend far and wide ; for this 
translation is intelligible to all. 

“ Now may the grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and 
the fellowship of the Holy Ghost, be 
with you and with us all.” 


RELIGIOUS AND CHARITA- 
BLE SOCIETIES’ HOUSE. 
Several individuals, interested in the 

welfare and extension of charitble so- 

cieties, at the west end of the metropo- 
lis, having experienced much incon- 
venience, from the want of some com- 
mon and central point of communica- 
tion, have arranged a plan for affording 
accommodation to such societies as 
may wish to avail themselves of the ad- 
vantage of possessing established offi- 
ces, and a fixed place for holding their 
committee meetings, without separately 
incurring the expense .and responsibil- 
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ity of hiring detached houses or apart. 
ments. The house, No. 32, Sackville 
Street, Piccadilly (formerly occupied 
by the Board of Agriculture,) has been 
taken, and invested in a body of highly 
respectable trustees, who consider it jy 
every way calculated to afford the de. 
sired accommodations. The trustees 
holding the house solely for the use o; 
religious and charitable institutions. 
have the full power of negativing alj 
applications which, in their judgment, 
may not be in unison with the objects 
of the establishment. Ten or eleven 
societies may be accommodated, each 
with a separate apartment for an office, 
with the necessary arrangements fo; 
their books and papers, and the period- 
ical use of a spacious committee-room, 
as often as required, upon terms and 
under regulations to be agreed upon. 
The committee room, which is large 
and convenient, will be open to the tise 
of charitable societies not occupying an 
office in the house, for occasional meet- 
ings, upon moderate terms. A waiting 
room will be opened for the accommo- 
dation of persons frequenting the 
house, or interested generally in th: 
concerns of charitable institutions, 
where opportunities of mutual inter. 
course will be afforded, and the Report: 
and papers connected with charitable 
societies may be consulted. It is also 
in contemplation to form a library o: 
Reports and official documents, con- 
nected wrth the objects of charitable 
institutions. 

As the expense of providing fumi- 
ture, and other necessary equipments 
for the house, will be considerable, and 
as the rent to be derived from letting 
separate offices, and the general com- 
mittee-room, will by no means be ade- 
quate to the charges on account of rent. 
taxes, insurance, and other incidenta! 
expenses, the trustees confidently make 
their appeal to the public, to assist, by 
means of donations and annual sub- 
scriptions, a charitable establishment, 
from which extensive advantages may 
be anticipated.—Contributions will be 
received by the treasurer, Henry Drun- 
mond, Esq. at Messrs. Drummonds, 
Charing Cross ; by any member of the 
body of trustees ; or by the Secretary. 
oe 82, Sackville Street, Picca- 
dilly. 
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View of Public Affairs. 





FOREIGN. 
Spain.—The accounts from Spain du- 
ring the month have not added very 
considerably to our knowledge of the 
state of the country, or the intentions 
of the court. Barcelona has surren- 
dered, and the opposition of the Con- 
stitutionalists has every where ceased. 
The populace, incited by the priests, 
are vehemently petitioning for the 
restoration of the Inquisition; a fit 
accompaniment for the reign of abso- 
lute power. The king has decreed the 
appointment of a “Christian and 
monarchical junta” of censors, who 
are to proceed to “the examination of 
all known works”—a somewhat for- 
midable task—with a view to deter- 
mine what are proper for forming 
“worthy supporters of the altar, the 
throne, and the country.” General 
Riego, one of the chief friends and 
restorers of the late Constitution, has 
been condemned and executed for 
his political offences. His execution 
hasexcited great sympathy throughout 
Europe; and the more so from the 
humiliating manner in which he was 
treated by the dominant party, and 
the disgraceful adjudication of a hurdle 
and gibbet, instead of the mode of 
death usual in the case of persons 
of high civil or military rank. With 
these exceptions, the conduct of the 
court has been, upon the whole, some- 
what more moderate than during the 
first two or three weeks after the king’s 
liberation. Owing, it would appear, 
to the urgent representations of his 
French restorers, and the danger of a 
re-action, the king has arrested the 
progress of the official dismissals which 
were denuding the land of almost all 
its functionaries: he has ceased also, 
it is said, to act so implicitly as be- 
fore upon the suggestions of his ultra- 
bigotted father confessor; and hopes 
are thrown out that he will be induced 
to grantat least the shadow of a con- 
stitution. 

France.—The health of the king of 
France is stated to be in a declining 
condition, which serves, together with 
the general aspect of European _poli- 
tics, to keep up a considerable degree 
of excitation among all parties in the 


state. The chamber of deputies, it 
appears, is speedily to be dissolved ; 
and one of the subjects anticipated to 
be proposed to the next chamber is 
the introduction of a septennial bill.— 
The state of South America seems to 
excite great interest in France. There 
appears to be a peony in that country, 
as well as in Spain, Portugal, and 
some other European states, who are 
most anxious to crush the nascent 
liberties of that rising continent. 


DOMESTIC. 

Parliament has been prorogued to 
the 3d of February. 

Many rumours are afloat, in consé- 
quence of some naval preparations 
which have been ordered by govern- 
ment. Several frigates and ships of 
the line have been commissioned, but 
for what purpose can only be matter 
of conjecture. It has been stated, that 
the object is to prevent any infringe- 
ment upon the rights of British com- 
merce, should any of the European 
governments see fit to combine against 
the freedom of South America. Our 
government has clearly no intention 
of plunging into a war with any of our 
continental neighbours: the best in- 
terests of the country, as Mr. Canning 
has recently affirmed in a splendid 
speech delivered at Plymouth, demand 
ascrupulous care to maintain peace 
Atthe same time, the spirit evinced 
by some of the European governments, 
and which, having completed its work 
in its own quarter of the globe, seems 
to be bending its attention towards 
the West, requires that our navy 
should be in a condition to maintain 
our commercial rights. 

The whole kingdom has been agi- 
tated during the month, in conse 
quence of certain awful disclosures 
which have been elicited by the mur- 
der of a Mr. Weare, at Gill’s Hill Lane. 
about six miles from Watford in Hert- 
fordshire. Three persons, named 
Thurtell, Hunt, and Probert, are in 
custody, under very strong suspicions 
(we ought not in justice, previously to 
the decision of a jury, to say more) ot 
being principals, or accessaries, in the 
perpetration of this attrocious deed 
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The whole of the circumstances are so 
generally known that we gladly re- 
frain from the painful task of detailing 
them; but, as Christian observers, we 
should not satisfy our own minds if 
we did not aveil ourselves of the in- 
tense feeling produced by this fearful 
deed, to utter a few reflections sug- 
gested by the appalling statements 
which have so tremendously struck 
uponthe publicear. To our younger 
readers, for whom chiefly we pen these 
remarks, they may not be useless or 
uninteresting; and others will, we 
trust, pardon us if, in the present 
dearth of domestic policical intelli- 
gence, we occupy a portion of this 
department of our miscellany in fol- 
lowing up the monitory strain of re- 
mark which has issued from so many 
of the pulpits of the kingdom on the 
occasion. The daily press, that en- 
gine of gigantic power, we regret to 
say, seldom exerts its moral and re- 
ligious influence as it might do, and 
ought to do, when circumstances pecu- 
liarly prepare the public mind to re- 
ceive its instructions; otherwise what 
an important opportunity for inci- 
dentally pointing out to the world 
“the exceeding sinfulness of sin,” 
would the circumstances to which we 
are alluding have afforded. So fraught 
has the subject been with deep in- 
terest, that even the conductors of 
some of the theatres have, most im- 
properly and unwarrantably, endea- 
- voured to allure popular curiosity by 
dramatic exhibitions founded upon, 
ot pointedly alluding to, the circum- 
stances of this barbarous murder, and 
have found their account in so doing, 
by the crowds whom those revolting 
exhibitions have collected together. 
Surely, then, a Christian observer 
may be justified in endeavouring to 
turn the painful topic to a better and 
more usetul account. 

The crime of murder stands promi- 
nently forward in the universal de- 
testation and horror which it has ever 
excited in all ages and countries. True 
it is, that in many parts of the world, 
haman life has been held in too little 
estimation; sanguinary wars and bar- 
barous customs have been, in innu- 
merable instances, allowed to waste it: 
caprice, tyranny, and judicial execu- 
tions have been suffered to sport with 
it; ithas been profusely shed on the 
sanguinary altars of pagan supersti- 
tion; and private revenge itself has, 
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in some instances, particularly jp 
Savage nations, been tolerated as , 
lawful cause for its destruction. Biy 
even in those extreme Cases, even 
among uations in which these recog. 
nized murders have been most farnij. 
iar, murder, in its ordinary accey ta. 
tion, has still been regarded wit the 
utmost abhorrence. Almost every 
other crime has been more or less }>4/- 
liated in different ages and nations: 
even theft has been legalized, and 
the grossest licentiousness vindicated ; 
but murder has no advocate: so far 
from it, we instinctively shrink from 
the very thought of it; we cannot 
without pain speak of it, or allow 
the mind to dwell upon its atrocity, 
We view it as a crime peculiarly inhu- 
man, and proceeding directly from the 
suggestion of that evil spirit who was 
“a murderer from the beginning.” 
Against a crime so utterly abhor- 
rent to human nature, it would have 
appeared superfluous that any law, 
human or divine, should have been 
isst.cd, had not the innumerable ex- 
amples of its perpetration proved that 
such is the fallen character of man- 
kind, that there is no crime whatever 
which, under certain circumstances 
and temptations, may not be commit- 
ted. Every nation that ever existed 
has accordingly found it necessary to 
enact severe laws against murder ; and 
the supreme Legislator himself has 
denounced it with the severest marks 
of his infinite displeasure. The sixth 
Commandment prohibits it by name, 
and death is commanded to be the 
punishment for its commission; 2 
punishment which most even of those 
who disapprove of capital punishment 
in other cases, have acknowledged to 
be both just and necessary. The law 
of God denounces the crime with 
minute specification, under whatever 
circumstances it may be committed. 
And the crime thus denounced in th 
word of God, has in all ages been re- 
markably punished by his Divine pro- 
vidence. And so very general in all 
parts of the world has been the pre- 
sumption of the providential inter- 
ference of the Almighty for the pun- 
ishment of the crime of murder, 
that the barbarians of Melita consi- 
dered the viper which fastened on the 
hand of St. Paul, a Divine messenger 
of wrath against a murderer, “ whom, 
though he had escaped the sea, vei 
geance would not suffer to live.” 
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The annals of all ages are replete 
with illustrations of the remarkable 
interference of the providence of God 
for the detection and punishment af 
this crime; nor can a devout mind 
yead even our ordinary journals with- 
out tracing most unexpected and ex- 
traordinary manifestations of this 
Divine interposition, Frequently, 
when no other clue to the scene of 
blood could be discovered, and when 
secrecy and solitude have appeared to 
stamp oblivion on the deed, the Om- 
niscrent Judge has revealed it by fill- 
ing the Keart of the murdeser with 
terrors which have compelled him 
aither directly to confess his crime, or 
to utter such startling contradictions, 
or such words of fearful and mysteri- 
ousimpert, as have led to its detection 
and punishment. 

Nor is this the climax of Divine 
wrath against this crime ; for the most 
terrific sentence of all is, that when 
all the company of heaven are gather- 
ed together in eternal glory, “ without 
are murderers ;” who, ejected from the 
mansions of heaven, “shall have their 
portion in the lake which burneth with 
fire and brimstone.” 

But writing, as “Christian  ob- 
servers,” and addressing our remarks 
to those who neither have, nor are 
ever likely to have, any temptation to 
the direct commission of a crime, the 
very name of which is terrific and 
revolting, it is necessary that we 
should turn from the mere letter of 
the law to its spirit and intention, as 
explained by our Lord himself, in his 
Sermon on the Mount. Viewed in 
this light, itis far from being a super- 
fluous petition which our church puts 
into our jips, after reading the com- 
mands and prohibitions of the Deca- 
Jogue; “Lord have mercy upon us, 
and incline our hearts to keep this 
law.” The facts which have lately 
transpired relative to the atrocious 
crime which has called from us these 
reflections, shew how fatally one vice 
is linked to another; and impress on 
the mind most powerfully our Lord’s 
exposition of the full and ample sig- 
nification of the several precepts of 
God’s law, in their mutual connexion, 
and the successive stages of their vio- 
lation. “Ye have heard,” said our 
Lord, “that it was said by them of 
old time, Thou shalt not kill; and 
whosoever shall kill, shall be in dan- 
ger of the judgment: but I say unto 
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you, that whosoever is angry with his 
brother without a cause shall be in 
danger of the judgment; and whoso- 
ever shall say to his brother, Raca, 
shall be in danger of the council; but 
whosoever shall say, Thou fool, shall 
be in danger of hell fire.” 

The spirit of this command clearly 
and peremptorily forbids every species 
of cruelty in thought, word, or deed, 
And here we cannot but particularly 
specify, in allusion to the late disclo- 
sures, the murderous tendency of 
those prize-fights, and other brutal 
sports, which, to the disgrace of our 
nation, are still permitted to be prac- 
tised with impunity among us, in con- 
tempt of the Jaws of the land, and 
to the grief of every humane and 
Christian mind. Is it surprising that 
men inured to the virtual breach of 
the Sixth Commandment, by a fami- 
liarity with scenes of cruelty and blood, 
should be prepared, under the influ- 
ence of strong temptations, to per- 
petrate any deed of darkness which 
passion or cupidity may incite them 
to attempt? Nor can we acquit the 
dreadful trade of war, even when most 
justifiable, of the same pernicious ten- 
dency. 

Contriving the death of others, as 
did David in the case of Uriah, is a 
breach, even to the letter, of the 
Sixth Commandment. And what shall 
we say of the murderous traffic in 
slaves—that wholesale mart of cold- 
blooded massacre? What shall we 
say of self-murder—murder in which 
the murderer is the victim, and leaves 
himself no space for hope or repent- 
ance ? What shall we say of duelling— 
that most deliberate murder, in which 
the perpetrator proceeds to the field with 
the full intention either of commit- 
ting the crime, or of becoming its victum? 

jut the law of God proceeds yet 
further. It forbids every unfeeling 
act, every cruel disposition. Thus, 
in the sight of God, the master who 
wilfully wears down his slave to a 
premature death, the welcome adjunct 
to a bitter care-worn life, is not less 


truly a murderer than the direct 
assassin, The ian, again, who in- 


dulges passionate anger; the man 
who harbours a desire to injure ano- 
ther in his person, property, or repu- 
tation, incurs, according to Scripture, 
the guilt of murder. And the reason 
is plain; for all the malevolent dis 
positions are closely connected in ther: 
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existence and operation. Often has 
envy led to murder—as in the case of 
Cain, who slew his brother Abel, be- 
cause God had accepted his brother’s sa- 
- erifice, and rejected his own; or in the 
case of Joseph’s biethren, who plotted 
his murder, and commuted it only for 
that next worst lot, perpetual slavery, be- 
cause they envied his superior honours. 
Revenge, likewise, has, in inmmumerable 
instances, led to murder—as in the 
case of Esau’s intended murder of 
Jacob, who had wickedly provoked 
him by an act of gross insincerity and 
injustice. ‘Hatred, also, a vice, nearly 
allied toenvy and revenge, is so clearly 
included under the prohibition, that an 
Apostle expressly asserts, that “who- 
soever hateth his brother is 4 murder- 
er.” 

But we should not feel that we had 
Jaid before our readers the full spirit 
of the prohibition, or had exhibited 
the whole of the warning arising out 
of the late awful occurrences, if we 
did not proceed yet one step further; 
including not only the malevolent 
vices, but many others, in the range 
of our remarks. We are not forward 
to credit every newspaper story re- 
specting the late alleged conspiracy ; 
but one point appears most clear, that 
murder was, in this case, but one 
among the baleful brood of a whole 
nest of vices. Gaming, drunkenness, 
dissipation, covetousness, brutal sports, 
Sabbath-breaking, swearing, and evjl 
company, appear to have been linked 
together. Now the Scriptures have 
warned us, by striking examples, of 
the concatenation in which murder, 
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like most other crimes, is found con. 
joined with, and consequent upon, 
sins not at first sight alliedto it. |; 
was a licentious glance that hurried 
David on to murder; it was pride 
that led Haman to plot the death of 
Mordecai, because he did not bow 
to him with submission; it was ¢o. 
vetousness that caused the murder 0} 
Naboth, for the sake of his vineyard: 
and which led to the direst murde; 
ever committed on this polluted globe, 
for the paltry bribe of thirty picces o; 
silver. Are we, then, obtruding un. 
necessary suggestions, when, in con 
clusion, we most earnestly entreat al! 
who have shuddered at the late occur- 
rence, our younger readers in par- 
ticular, to look to the state of the heart, 
“out of which proceed murders,” as 
well as all other crimes, to “ flee 
youthful lusts, which war against the 
soul ;” to beware of the indulgence oj 
anger, contempt, contumely, and all 
that is implied in the epithet, “Thou 
fool;” to shun evil company, wicked 
example, and frivolous and expensive 
habits of life, not less thanthe grosser 
temptations of drunkenness, gaming, 
and other acknowledged enormities;— 
and, as scriptural prohibitions imply 
corresponding commands, to exercise 
all the mild and gentle virtues of 
Christianity; to confer benefits; to 
forgive injuries; to love their neigh- 
bour as themselves: in short, “ put- 
ting away all bitterness, wrath, anger, 
clamour, and evil-speaking, to he 
kind one to another, tender-hearted, 
forgiving one another, even as God, 
for Christ’s sake, hath forgiven us ?” 
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H. S.; Cezess; S.H.; A true Parriot; J. C.; X.Y. Z.; J.W.; E. B.. 
G. S.; and Ciericus, are under consideration. 

R. B.'s letter, on the inconveniences of reading the Act against Profane Swearing 
during Divine Service, is happily unnecessary, as the clause which required the 
reading was repealed last session of Parliament. 





